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Co practice that fundamental honesty which is 
the foundation of all worthy endeavors; to be proud of 
my occupation and the opportunity it affords me to 


serve others 


Co conduct my business or profession on the 
highest ethical plane, striving to the limit of my ability 
to give the best service possible. for which | expect 


remuneration that 1s fair and reasonable 


Co maintain the spirit of fairness in competition, 
and help eradicate those countless forms of deception 
which violate the spirit of the law if not the letter 


Ideals 


1AM A MEMBER of a great organization, Kiwanis International, 
which is dedicated to the promotion of higher social, business, and professional 
standards; and to the development by precept and example of a more intelligent, 


aggressive, and serviceable citizenship 


Application 


As a Kiwanian 1! recognize The Golden Rule as being a guide for everyday 


business life, and in applying it 1! strive to adhere to the following principles: 


Co improve relations between employer and 
employee, recognizing that the laborer is worthy of his 
hire; that tolerance, intelligence, and justice are common 
grounds on which all disputes should be settled, and 
that nothing is settled until it is settled right. 


Co foster higher ethical standards as a means to 
improve laws, recognizing that a government is the 
reflection of the caliber of its people. 


Co promote harmony in everyday contacts, real- 
izing that happiness is one of the major objectives of 
life, and that happiness depends more on the way we 
meet the events of life than on the events themselves. 





Co conduct myself as a gentleman, which ts to be 
honest, courteous, generous, humbie, loyal, and courageous. 


“Ghere is an honor in business that is the fine gold of it; 
that reckons with every man justly; that loves light; that regards kindness 


and fairness more highly than goods or prices or profits.” 





The Code of Kiwanis Ethics has been put permanently into plaque form, a fitting companion piece 
to the Objectives wall plaque. The design shown above additionally has a beautiful border of gold. The 
body type is black with the initial letters in red. The official emblem is in blue and gold. Framing is un- 
necessary as the plaque is made of a beautiful composition which is guaranteed clear and permanent. 
The full size is 11%" x 12” including the self contained frame. Complete with cord ready for hanging. 
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ARAMOUNT in the minds of all Americans is the 

urgent necessity to win the war. Of scarcely less 

importance is our will to survive the victory in sound 
economic shape, well prepared to insure an era of prosperity 
as well as of peace. 

First honors in our war effort, of course, must always 
go to the men in our armed forces, scattered throughout the 
world and on the seven seas. On their fortitude, courage 
and ability depend the victory without which all is lost. We 
know we can count on them; they will not fail us. 

We must not forget, moreover, that our Army and Navy 
count on us,—that we must not fail them. We must man 
the production and transportation lines, so that implements 
of war can be hurried in overwhelming quantity to all fronts; 
we must farm more and more food; we must buy more and 
more war bonds; we must do our share of civilian defense. 

We must do more than that. We must deprive ourselves 
of many articles which in 
peacetime make American 
life the most abundant the 
world has ever known, and 
divert the materials and man- 
power and machine time thus 
saved to war production. 





We must content ourselves with strong economic brakes 
on our business life and with certain restrictions on 
the liberties of "free enterprise” to save Nation and 


ourselves from disastrous inflation-deflation cycle. 


By William Sullivan 


DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION, OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 


When consequent scarcities develop, we must see that no 
articles useful in the war effort are wasted in other fashions. 

There is a further duty which confronts us. We must 
content ourselves with strong economic controls on our 
business life, with certain restrictions on the liberties of 
“free enterprise,” to save the Nation and ourselves from 
the disastrous inflation-deflation cycle which modern war 
invariably threatens. 

The reason for this cycle, of course, is readily under- 


standable, 





there is more money in circulation but fewer 
More people are working 
longer hours at generally higher rates of pay than in peace- 


goods for civilian purchase. 


time, but so considerably are they engaged in war production 
that they are actually making fewer commodities for con- 
sumer use than before Pearl Harbor. Under ordinary con- 
ditions, without price controls, people would use their 
increased funds to bid against each other for scarce articles 
and would start prices spiral- 
ing skyward. Rents and wages 
would follow, salaries at 
slower gait, insurance policies 
and fixed incomes would re- 
main static in dollar value, 
drop rapidly in real value. 











Moreover, the cost of waging war 
would Imple- 
ments of war already purchased would 
have cost the government twenty billion 
dollars more than they did if prices had 
been permitted to rise at the same rate 


increase tremendously. 


they did during the comparable period 
of the first World War. By the end 
of 1943, it is estimated the saving here 
alone will amount to 74 billion dollars, 
which is a tidy sum to cut off the na- 
tional debt and the taxes we eventually 
will have to pay. 

From the time the first World War 
broke out in Europe until the infla- 
tionary cycle collapsed in America, in 
1920, the cost of everyday living here 
increased by 108 percent. Sugar went 
to 25 cents a pound, eggs to 80 cents a 


dozen, butter to 90 cents a pound. Who 
cannot readily imagine the skyhigh 
prices that would have been asked and 
paid for coffee, for example, during the 
period of scarcity last November before 
rationing was instituted, had not ceiling 
prices been established for it? If neither 
price control nor rationing was in effect 
on tires, by this time they would be so 
scarce that car owners who could afford 
it would undoubtedly be willing to pay 
$200 or more for a passenger car tire. 

To prevent such exaggerated rise in 
prices, and the certain deflation that 
would follow as soon as the pressure 
of war production ceases after we win 
a crushing victory over the Axis, our 
government has instituted the Office of 
Price It is the great 
headquarters of the Nation’s war 
against inflation, and price control, rent 
control and rationing are its weapons. 
But the battle itself is not fought in 
it is fought in every city 


Administration. 


headquarters ; 
and on every farm, in every household 
and in every store. Every one of us 
is a soldier in the home front army 
that must win this deadly serious war. 
A retail merchant wins a skirmish for 
us when he posts the ceiling prices of 
cost-of-living commodities; the cheerful 
acceptance by the whole nation of mile- 
age rationing to save our precious 
rubber was a major victory. 

Ceiling prices have been extended 
to cover nearly everything for which 
we spend our money. The major ex- 
ceptions are certain fresh fruits and 
vegetables and other farm products, 
personal and professional services such 
as are rendered by barbers or doctors, 
restaurant meals, newspapers and other 
publications, amusements, securities and 
insurance policies, public utility and 
common carrier charges. 


The main aims of the OPA in the 
price field are to standardize and sim- 
plify. Already a start has been made 
to bring some commodities under dol- 
lars-and-cents ceilings rather than ceil- 
ings fixed by prices prevailing at certain 
preceding dates. Dollars-and-cents ceil- 
ing prices will be obviously easier to 
enforce, and easier for shoppers to 
check. 

Quality is, of course, a price factor. 
Inferior goods sold at the same price 
as better commodities are, essentially, 
more expensive. Standardization, there- 
fore, becomes important as part of the 
price control picture, and will become 
increasingly so as our stocks of certain 
materials become exhausted and_ sub- 
stitutes are used. 

Rent control is a phase of price con- 
trol, administered separately for prac- 
tical food 
costs, rent is the largest single item of 
families, 


reasons. Because, next to 


expense to American 
out-of-line rent 
serious inflationary threat. 
ings on rents are therefore imperative 


many 
increases would be a 
Price ceil- 


to the program. 

Scarcities of goods develop in war- 
time from several reasons. We have 
lost almost our entire source of supply 
of rubber, a critical percentage of tin, 
and some of sugar by the Japanese 
possession of Malaya and the Philip- 


pines; the necessity of using ships 


which brought coffee from Brazil to 
the tasks of carrying troops and sup- 
plies overseas limits us to one cup a 
day each; the diversion of the great 
tanker fleet which in peacetime brings 
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the eastern states over 95 percent of 
their petroleum products necessitated 
the rest of the country sharing their 
tank cars, pipe lines and barges with 
the East and caused a critical shortage 
of fuel oil in 30 states; rapidly increas- 
ing consumption at home, plus the need 
of shipping large amounts abroad to 
our armed forces and allies is causing 
shortages in meats and other foods. 
The inevitable cause of shortages is 
the necessity of diverting materials, 
workers and machines which formerly 
made goods for consumer use to the 
tasks of building implements of war. 
Steel is a good example. Now being 
produced in the greatest quantities the 
world has ever known, none of it can 
be spared for refrigerators, or vacuum 
cleaners, or washing machines, or new 
automobiles. The job of building planes, 
tanks, jeeps, guns, shells, ships and 
other armaments rightfully comes first. 
Price control has hushed the ugly 
charge of “profiteering” which was 
heard so often during the first World 
War, but by itself it actually multiplies 
the possibilities of hoarding. When a 
commodity becomes scarce during or- 
dinary times, its price customarily rises 
until the number of buyers is reduced. 
Thus, in effect, it is rationed exclusively 
to the well-to-do. Generally, the wider 
margin of profit allowed by higher 
prices attracts increased production 
which causes prices to drop again. 
This cycle is impossible in wartime. 
Neither material, manpower nor ma- 
chines can be spared to increase produc- 


(Turn to page 44) 
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“More than a fair share of scarce articles would go to those whose greed overcomes their patriotism." 
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By Dr. Everett R. Clinchy 


DIRECTOR, THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 


ROTHERHOOD is giving to 
others the rights we want to 
keep for ourselves. 

Kiwanians will agree that this is a 
practical definition in keeping with 
Kiwanis principles. 

And it had better be practical! The 
people of the whole earth are desper- 
ately in need of practice in the skill 
of brotherhood. Sharing with others 
the dignity and the liberty we want 
ourselves is the only way any group 
of people can retain its Bill of Rights. 

Brotherhood is a law of God for 
human relations as inexorable and as 
universal as the law of gravity in the 
physical world. No race can long pre- 
serve freedoms which it will not grant 
to other races. No nation can long 
promise to its own citizens rights 
which it prevents other nations from 
offering their people, too. No religion 
can long enjoy liberty of conscience if 
it refuses it to those of other religions. 

For many centuries brotherhood has 


been a religious principle. Some have 
scoffed at the ideal while others have 
said that hate is the real law of life. 
Now scientists have confirmed the 
religious ideal. Anthropologists, eth- 
nologists, sociologists and psychologists 
are telling us that, actually, groups of 
men are equal and must respect one 
another to continue existence on this 
family-like planet. 

These scientists point out that there 
is no scientific evidence to indicate that 
any group is naturally superior or in- 
ferior. Groups are different but, given 
equal chances, some individuals in all 
groups rise to heights of mental, artistic, 
and character achievements. Science 
and religion agree that men are equals 
and that they must be brothers if life is 
to continue. 

In his call to observe Brotherhood 
Week, President Roosevelt says, “The 
perpetuation of democracy depends up- 
on the practice of the brotherhood of 
man. The American conviction in war 


and in peace has been that man finds 
his freedom only when he shares it 
with others. People of every nation, 
every race, every creed, are able to live 
together as Americans on this basis. 

“We are fighting for the right of 
men to live together as members of one 
family rather than as masters and slaves. 
We are fighting that the spirit of broth- 
erhood which we prize in this country 
may be practiced here and by free men 
everywhere. It is our promise to ex- 
tend such brotherhood earthwide which 
gives hope to all the world. 

“The war makes the appeal of Broth- 
erhood Week stronger than ever. 

“T commend to all our citizens the 
observance of Brotherhood Week, Feb- 
19-28, 1943. 
‘Victory for Brotherhood.’ I trust that 
the call of the National Conference of 


ruary I like the slogan 


Christians and Jews to affirm anew 
the religious principles of understand- 
ing, justice, friendliness, and coopera- 
tion on which the realization of broth- 
erhood rests will be heeded across the 
land by those of every occupation and 
religious allegiance. It is the applica- 
tion of these principles that makes our 
country united and strong.” 

The American Idea is of a nation 
embracing a whole continent, 3,000 
miles wide. From more than forty 
Old World lands have come people 
who are determined to make here of 
many nationalities one nation. 
and daughters of all the racial strains 
promise to live together as one human 


Sons 


family. Worshippers at many altars 
agree in this country that Protestants, 
Catholics, Jews are separate and yet 
united as citizens, like the hands, feet, 
eyes and ears of a single body. All of 
these Americans together have agreed 
upon a constitution guaranteeing the 
freedom of the mind, and the freedom 
of the soul of man—every man. 

Some day the peoples of the whole 
globe will catch on to the American 
Dream. We must help to create one 
world indivisible, with liberty and jus- 
tice for all mankind. 

Every Kiwanis Club in the land 
should dramatize this 
during Brotherhcod Week or at a 
meeting near Washington’s Birthday. 
A trio of speakers representing the 
major faiths, a single speaker, or a 
dramatic presentation would constitute 
an excellent program to help create 
the climate of brotherhood which will 
help us to achieve victory for the dig- 
nity of free men everywhere. 


American Idea 












Proper nutrition during early 
years of childhocd is one of 
determining factors of national 


health. Here’s what is happening. 


ENTERVILLE, U. S. 
perienced a revolution this year. 
It began in September in the 
public school and it’s still going on. 
Only casualty so far is the truant of- 
ficer who practically has been put out 
of business. Yet the results of this 
“revolution” have been felt by almost 
every parent in the community. 
For one thing the kids have stopped 
They’re taking home 
better report cards this semester. 


A., ex- 


playing hooky. 


They're absent less because of sickness. 


NOT BY 
BREAD ALONE 


By Roy F. Hendrickson 


ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 


They're showing more pep and vitality 
and they're getting along better with 
their teachers. Maybe that doesn’t add 
up to a full-fledged revolution in your 
town, but it does in Centerville, and 
Centerville is typical U. S. A. 

Centerville, like many American 
communities, has a Kiwanis club and 
that organization is really responsible 
for the big change at the public school. 

You’re wrong—the club didn’t offer 
a prize of $5 for the best report card 
or the best attendance record. It didn’t 
give the students apples to take to their 
teachers, but still apples had a lot to do 
with the whole thing. 

It's all done at noon, through a 
Community School Lunch program, 
operated in cooperation with the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Administration, 
which provides the students, some of 
them perhaps for the first time in their 
lives, with a proper noonday meal. 

Community School Lunch Programs 
are now operating in 93,000 schools 
and feeding 6,200,000 children. They 
operate in great metropolitan areas, in 
one-room schools and rural areas, and 
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in smaller towns and villages. They 
feed rich and poor, all creeds and 
races. They nourish a cross section of 
young America. 

These programs represent a joint 
effort on the part of local communities 
and the Federal Government. Com- 
munity interests, parents, teachers, 
civic groups, and others have the 
major responsibility of getting the pro- 


grams started, providing facilities, 
equipment and personnel. Various 


agencies of government lend technical 
assistance and the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Administration provides various 
foods, for fhe purchase of which Con- 
gress has appropriated funds, to sup- 
plement those purchased locally. 

In addition to the money paid by the 
children who can afford the non-profit 
cost of the food, money can be raised 
and contributed by the school and by 
civic organizations to meet any deficit. 
Food can be contributed and many 
other devices may be used to make the 
project self-sustaining. 

Proper nutrition during childhood is 
one of the determining factors of 
national health. Great Britain has 
recognized the importance of building 
a strong and healthy future generation 
by greatly expanding its school lunch 
programs since the outbreak of the 
war. Our own experience shows the 
consequences of widespread malnutri- 
tion with the figures of rejections by 
the Selective Service System providing 
the outstanding example. The Com- 
munity School Lunch Program is one 
means of preventing a repetition of the 
mistakes of the past and its expansion 
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to reach several million additional chil- 
dren is being sought as an integral 
part of the war effort. 

Anyone interested in children and 
their welfare will find a thrilling ex- 
perience in the operation of a well-run 
school lunch program. The dietitian 
and the dishwasher, the cook and the 
kitchen boy all take pride in their 
work, They see it as something more 
important than restaurant routine. 
They can see the results wrought by 
the milk, the soup, the fruits and vege- 
tables, hot foods and balanced diets, 
that they serve up daily. And the 
eagerness with which the kids see the 
noon hour approach, the well-mannered 
way they conduct themselves in the 
dining room, and the extra pep they 
put into their play, leaves no doubt 
as to the way they feel about it. 

And the establishment of a Com- 
munity School Lunch program also is 
a thrilling experience. Hard work and 
not much personal credit, but it car- 
ries with it the sense of accomplish- 
ment that comes from starting some- 
thing worthwhile and seeing it through 
to success. 

In Centerville, it all began when the 
principal of the school noticed that 
some of the children didn’t join the 
others at lunch time, but went by them- 
selves to various parts of the building 
or grounds. He investigated and found 
out that it was because these children 
didn’t have any lunches or those they 
brought from home were so meager 
they didn’t want to eat them in front 

of the other children. The principal 
looked into the records of these pupils 
and found out that their grades were 
low and they had been sick more often 
than the average. 

This put him to wondering about the 
whole matter of nutrition. He called 
in the home economics teacher, who 
was an expert on foods. She told him 
that a lot of the pupils in the school 
were not properly nourished. Many of 
those who brought lunches that were 
good in terms of quality, lacked many 
of the elements essential to a proper 
diet for growth and health. Few of the 
children had hot foods even in the 
coldest weather. 

A few days later this principal was 
talking the whole thing over with 
a school official of a neighboring 
community. 

“We had that same problem here,” 
he was told, “until we got a lunch 
program started in our school. Now 

(Turn to page 47) 


Above: Milk is one of the most important foods in the 
School Lunch Program. 


Above: Better health, better growth, better grades—these 

are the dividends of a good noonday meal. Below: Regard- 

less of race, color or creed —the School Lunch Program 
benefits all, as it should in a true Democracy. 








Although they will not serve in 
trenches it is pretty sure that war 
will affect lives of thousands of 


handicapped folks. 


T is quite certain that our cripples 
and otherwise handicapped young 
men are not going to be called on 

to serve in the trenches or man the 
guns. Still it seems likely that the war 
is going to affect the lives of many 
thousands of the handicapped 
foundly, and that a great 
going to have an opportunity to serve 


pro- 


many are 


just as effectively as though they were 
marching in line with the others. 

We have been saying from the be- 
ginning that we were going to win this 
war because we could make more and 
better planes and tanks and guns than 
the Axis could. All the united nations 
have been looking to us hopefully be- 
cause of eur great productive power. 
We ourselves have felt so sure that 
this meant victory that we have scarce- 
ly allowed any other consideration or 
any doubt of the outcome to enter our 
minds, 

But the whole country is up against 
a serious shortage of manpower. At 
the beginning of 1941 the Department 
oi Labor issued a statement, showing 
that our labor force at that time con- 
sisted of 51,700,000 men and women, 
of whom something over three mil- 


lions were unemployed. Ever since 
then our military forces have been 
steadily expanding, and the present 


estimate is that by the end of 1943, we 
shall have about 9,000,000 men in the 
army, 2,000,000 men in the air force 
and 1,500,000 men in the navy, making 
12,500,000 men in all. If we subtract 
this twelve millions from the former 
labor force of fifty-one millions, it will 
leave us in round numbers forty mil- 
lions. According to the very lowest 
estimate it will take at least twenty 
million workers to keep this great mili- 
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WAR 


and the 


HANDICAPPED 


By Henry S. Curtis 


tary force in ammunition, guns and 
supplies, which will leave us a bare 
twenty millions to do the work of pro- 
viding for our civilian population and 
our allies. They will have not merely 
to do the work that was formerly done 
by our fifty-one millions of workers, 
but to meet a great many demands 
from Britain, Russia, China and South 
America. This is, of course, quite 
impossible. 

To meet these excess demands all 
of the countries at war have been com- 
pelled to reach out for more workers. 
The first move has usually been to 
draft all the able-bodied women, who 


were not interned by little children, 


between the ages of eighteen and fifty, 
into the labor force, so that many of 
the great factories and munition plants 
of England are now manned almost 
entirely by women, 

In Germany they have had to go 
They are using about two 


million prisoners of war and about 
two million civilians, largely Poles, 
who have been compelled, practically 
as slaves, to work in Germany. At har- 
vest time they have brought in several 
hundred thousands of Italians to help 
gather the crops. Recently an order 
has been issued requiring all the large 
industries and factories in the con- 
quered countries to take on war work 
for Germany in making shells; ammu- 
nition and parts for her war machines. 
It is only on the basis of their taking 
on this work that they will be al- 
lowed any raw materials or to market 
their products. 

In this country we are only just be- 
ginning to feel the labor pinch, but it 
is coming on apace. We all notice, I 
suppose, the number of new faces that 
we see in the different stores and shops, 
and next week very likely most of 
these will be gone, and others will 
have taken their places. 
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"Again he said that they did just as well as the 
men in the factory." 


Henry Ford in his autobiography 
says there is a job in industry for near- 
ly everyone in the community, if we 
could have an analysis of the different 
kinds of work to show just what ac- 
tivities and abilities were required. He 
says a one-handed man can do a one- 
handed job just as well as a two- 
handed man. From the job analysis of 
his great plant, then located at High- 
land Park, he said he could use 670 
people without legs, 2657 with only 
one leg, 715 with only one arm, etc. 
He said of the 7862 different jobs in 
the plant, 4034, more than half, could 
be done by handicapped persons. 

At the time the autobiography ap- 
peared (1926), he was employing 254 
men with only one leg, 4 with no legs, 
207 who were blind in one eye, 4 who 
were totally blind, 37 who were deaf 
and dumb, 123 with only one hand. Al- 
together there were 9563 of these 
handicapped persons on the payroll, 
and Mr. Ford said he could have em- 
ployed many more. The handicapped 
were doing just as well as the others 
and in some cases a good deal better. 
They were not handicapped in the 
work they were doing. He said when 
he put a blind man to sorting nuts 
and bolts, he took the place of two 
seeing men who had had the job be- 
fore. He even tried it out with in- 
jured men who were recovering in the 
hospital. He put oil cloth down on the 
beds and gave them such jobs as put- 
ting nuts on bolts, etc. Again he said 


that they did just as well as the men 
in the factory. 

We are coming to a period of great 
labor shortage before the end of the 
year. If we can only get the great war 
industries to make such a job analysis, 
as Mr. Ford had made in his great 
establishment, it would probably dis- 
close a place for nearly every handi- 
capped person in the country, who is 
not also sick. 

A little more than a year ago, Mr. 
Roosevelt issued an official order that 
no war industry was to discriminate 
against the employment of any worker 
on the basis of race or color. This 
was a bitter pill to both industry and 
labor. The great companies in general 
did not wish to employ negroes, and 
many unions did not wish to admit 
them; but they were determined that 
union membership should be the fixed 
basis of employment. The order was 
not accepted at once, and many firms 
were called on the carpet for not com- 
plying. They were given their choice 
of obeying the order or losing their 
war contract. In general both industry 
and labor are better pleased with the 
result than they expected to be. 

An order from President Roosevelt 
or even a request for such a job analy- 
sis as Mr. Ford had made, with the 
placement of such handicapped persons 
as were not handicapped for the job 
under consideration, would be a much 
more popular order than the one for 
the employment of negroes. Pretty 
much everybody sympathizes with the 
handicapped, and such procedure should 
win at once the approval of industry, 
of labor and the general public. It 
would add perhaps a hundred thousand 
workers to our depleted labor force, 
relieve the public of the care of many 
thousands, and give to all the handi- 
capped a new hope and a new sense 
of membership in the country and in 
its great patriotic effort of the mo- 
ment. It is probable also that these 
handicapped persons, who made good, 
would be the last ones to be discharged 
in time of depression. They would be 
less likely to strike or to be absent 
without cause. and they would have the 
popular sympathy. 

In most or at least in many cases 
any employment in these new war 
industries involves training, and many 
industries have their own training 
courses, but such courses are being 
offered in the public schools of all of 
our larger cities. These courses are 
free and the rehabilitation agency will 


provide artificial limbs where these are 
needed and in some cases even pay for 
board and room, where the student 
comes from out of town. 

There are two different classes of the 
handicapped: Those who have been 
handicapped from birth or early child- 
hood and who have never worked. 
They are apt to be lacking in all the 
essential skills and trade knowledge. 
They are the difficult ones. They will 
require a longer period of training, as 
they must gain both skill and knowl- 
edge; but where the man’s handicap 
has come through an accident later in 
life, and he has the essential skills and 
knowledge, and it only involves the 
use of a different set of muscles fro: 
those used formerly, or where it is 
merely finding a job for which the per- 
son’s present equipment is adequate or 
nearly so, no great amount of time or 
effort should be required in training. 

I have known a number of seriously 
handicapped persons in high position. 
In general they seemed to have for- 
gotten their handicap and to lead 
everyone else to do the same. One was 
the president of one of our great west- 
ern universities. He was almost totally 
deaf, but he read lips so well that few 
people noticed it. Another was super- 
intendent of schools of one of our 
largest cities. He drew a salary of 
$8,000 a year and held the position 
for many years. He was almost en- 
tirely without legs, but used his artifi- 
cial ones so well that he did not seem 
much handicapped. 

There are two blind girls with 
ing eye dogs” in this city. They hold 
onto the leash and go where they are 
led. The dogs are a marvel. They 
never seem to pay any attention to 
other dogs and appear to use almost 
human intelligence. They always stop 
in coming to the street corner and look 


“see- 


, 


both ways before getting down on the 
street. They turn into stores, houses 


or university buildings as though they 
(Turn to page 46) 
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any attempt to gainsay the very obvious 
fact that the proceeds of entertainment 
have been the sinews and the lifeblood 
of the Motion Picture Industry. Just 
as a great industrial magnate may en- 
dow medical research or establish a hall 
of experimental science or build a 
monumental library from the proceeds 


ON’T let the title mislead you. 
We do not mean that the Mo- 
tion Picture has attained its 















majority, or its maturity, or even its 
dotage. We do mean that the Picture 
has grown up—broadened to things 
greater than mere amusement, ceased 


to be a toy, has become a profoundly 


influential citizen, albeit by far the ot cotton or kerosene oil, so all that the 
voungest citizen, in the community of Screen does today in gratuitous or near- 
arts, sciences and industries. gratuitous public service is possible only 


| have been asked to make a verbal 








survey of what the Motion Picture 
means to “The North American Way” 
of life. It seems to me that I can only 
do that by attempting to show what 
the Screen and its forces mean to the 
whole world today, with North Amer- 
ica, and the North American Way of 
life as the origin and inspiration for 
all that the Screen has to offer. 

he Motion Picture has ceased to be 
merely the entertainment of an idle 
hour. It is a great force for good and 
evil, according to those who handle it; 
it is the most vivid disseminator of 
news which has ever been devised; it 
is the handmaid of science, the first 
assistant of agriculture; the organ of 
international brotherhood, and the ad- 


vance agent of freedom in those lands 
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of darkness beyond the seas. 





Of course this is not deprecating the 
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because of the profits of entertainment, 
much of it humble, obvious entertain- 
ment. And before we go high-brow or 
arty, let us recognize that entertainment 
not only has been the prime purpose of 
the Screen, but will always be its major 
service—bringing laughter, and romance 
and escape to a troubled and dreary 
world. Whoever affects to despise even 
the most casual picture that has rested 
tired souls and made the lonely happy 
is not worthy to have anything to do 
with the Screen at all, and is a preten- 


; tious charlatan if he attempts to speak 


for it. 

Yet, out of this vast footage of 
laughter and thrill and love, accumu- 
lated through the years, has grown a 
recognition of new duties and new 
capabilities. A profound responsibility, 
the greatest it has ever known, rests 
upon the Motion Picture today. 

As the rest of the world’s industries 
are geared to war and destruction, so 
must the screen turn to peace and recon- 
struction. The Screen alone has the 
world’s heaviest moral duty in this 
regard, for better than anything else on 
arth can the Screen promote under- 
standing and tear down international 


suspicion. 


o 


The North American motion picture 
not only follows the flag, it often 
precedes it. Speaking directly to the man 
of other lands, in his own language; 
showing him what we mean in scenes 
from life; presenting visual and incon- 
trovertible evidence of honest business 
and diplomatic intention, it is our most 
convincing ambassador. 

Propaganda? Yes, but not the foreign 
type of propaganda, which consists of 


glib promises or furious invective or 
lying statements about national neigh- 
bors. This is our type of propaganda— 
the “North American Way,” if so you 
wish to call it—and it consists of visual 
fact, set forth by men of business and 
men of science, not the mouthings of 
agitators. 

We will show South America our 
markets—what we need that they can 

(Turn to page 44) 





























The war between Japan and China wages for the benefit 
of the camera filming "China Girl" at 20th Century-Fox. 
On the extreme left Director Henry Hathaway is shown 
directing Victor McLaglen and George Montgomery making 
an escape through a trench in which bodies of executed 


Chinese have been thrown. 





"The Moon is Down,"' John Steinbeck's best-selling novel 
of the Nazi invasion of Norway is being brought to the 
screen by 20th Century-Fox with much of the filming at a 
giant location set representing a’ Norwegian village and 
iron mine. 
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TRIPLE column 
American tanks 
position for an advance some- 


moved 


where in the North African desert. 
From the rear, waves of bombers 
thundered out of dust clouds and 


climbed into the blue of the western 


sky. Ground were massed be- 
hind the tanks. 
Then a strange thing happened. Two 


columns of the heavy tanks were or- 


troops 





dered forward but not to the attack. In- 
stead they split and wheeled to left 
and right and came around to the rear 
The ground troops 
opened up two lanes. Through these 
came smaller tanks, two abreast, ap- 
parently called up after the original 
lines were formed. They had stood well 
to the rear a few minutes before, hard- 
ly behind the dust 
screen. Now, suddenly, they were alive, 
and stirring like a horde of gray 
beetles. Their clattering motors added 
to the din as they passed swiftly along 
the lanes between the infantrymen. 
Several of the tanks were backfiring 


of the infantry. 


distinguishable 


and the ground‘ soldiers bust into 
laughter as a burly top sergeant 
shouted : 

“Give way there, men! Let them 


jalopies get into this fight!” 

The sergeant probably spoke more 
truth than he For jalopies 
are playing an increasingly important 
role in the war, just as they did their 


realized. 


hit also in peace and in the days of 
national preparedness. Yes, parts of 
jalopies from auto graveyards across 
the country went into the construction 
of the sputtering tanks that rushed in- 
to this offensive line on the African 
desert and just as surely they were part 
of the bigger ones up ahead of the 
planes in the skies above and of the 
field pieces, the muskets and the muni- 
tions carried by both American and 















Contribution of the automobile 
graveyard is a formidable one 
and it is helping to advance 
the day of victory for Allies. 


United Nations’ troops assembled there. 

Approximately 5,000,000 discarded 
autos have gone to war via the scrap 
pile thus far this year. Still another 
million are needed. The salvaged iron 
and steel from their bodies, chassis, 
engines and parts, when mixed with 
equal quantities of pig iron, helps to 
make the tough plates that go into tanks 
and ships, planes, jeeps, guns and other 
war equipment and weapons almost 
without number. 

The contribution of the auto grave- 
yards a formidable one. About 
twenty per cent of all the scrap iron 
and steel now being used in the war- 
time steel industry comes from this 
source. So, the old jalopy, a more or 
less incidental supplier of these vital 
materials in peace-time, has become an 
important factor in the fight for world 
freedom. Within a few months, steel 
from a million or more scrapped auto- 
mobiles has been shipped from auto 
junk yards to feed the hungry steel 
furnaces of the nation. Since there is 
a critical shortage of many other metals 
necessary for war purposes, but also 
found in automobiles, the government 


is 


The press is closing in on this old auto body. 
are used to compress the sheet metal of the auto body into small compact bundles. 


By Rand W. Sutherland 
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Powerful hydraulic baling presses 


is pressing to maintain and increase 
this supply. 

These shortages, widely chronicled 
in the press and over the radio, have 
brought Americans to the stern con- 
sciousness that the United States is 
not completely self-contained as most 
of us supposed before the advent of 
Pearl Harbor. Japan, by swift con- 
quests in the Pacific, cut off our main 
supply of rubber and tin, not to men- 
tion quinine, and we have been forced 
for the same reason to seek new 
sources of other essential materials, 
including tungsten, chrome, manganese 
and a long list of chemicals. 

To make up for deficiencies in basic 
materials needed to build a great war 
machine and to keep it functioning at 
ever-increasing capacity, salvage 
quickly became a real element in our 
new war-time economy. We had 
turned to the hills and mountains for 
new sources of minerals and to the 
fields and orchards for additional food 
supplies, first to implement our own 
armed forces and those of our allies 
and then to feed our people and those 
of the countries fighting with us in 
this world conflict. But an immediate 
and continuing flow of metals and other 
war materials was necessary. The junk 
pile, therefore, assumed a new stature 
in the war effort, and the business of 
auto graveyards more than doubled. 
Less concern was felt about the food 
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An automobile graveyard outside Baltimore. 
remainder of the car is sent to scrap iron 


supply, since by equitable rationing it 
appeared certain that there would be 
enough to go around. 

But the national salvage program is 
not limited to the collection of iron 
and steel scrap. An acute need exists 
for rubber, fats and grease, burlap, 
rags, silk, nylon and rayon mixtures 
and, in lesser degree, paper. Happily, 
American women are now supplying 
the silk, nylon and rayon by giving 
generously of their used stockings to 
help make parachutes and powder bags. 

Yet, of all the metals used to supply 
America’s war arsenal, iron and steel 
are of first importance. In close order 
come tin, copper, brass, zinc, lead and 
aluminum. Most of these and _ still 
other materials are salvaged from 
junked automobiles, although they sup- 
ply steel in the main. The jalopy, in- 
deed, has a real claim to versatility 
and utility. 

The government called for 
17,000,000 tons of iron and steel in the 
last six months of 1942 to keep 1,000 
open hearth furnaces blazing at full 
capacity. Fifty percent of the basic 
materials used in the making of steel 
for the now enormously expanded war 
production schedule must come from 
junk yards — twenty percent of this 
from the auto graveyards. 

Some 20,000 of these auto grave- 
yards are scattered over the country. 
In the pre-war days of waste and plen- 
ty, old cars might remain at these 
yards in rusting heaps for years. The 
demands of war have changed that. 





Usable parts are stripped 
dealers for processing and 
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from the chassis and the 
shipment to steel mills. 


The figures tell how. In peace-time 
the yards dismantled and shipped about 
150,000 cars a month. Today produc- 
tion has reached 400,000 cars a month 
and the rate is stepped up with every 
passing month. Under pressure from 
the Auto Graveyard Section of the 


Automobile bodies which have been com- 
pressed into bales ready for shipment to 
steel mills. 
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War Production Board’s Conservation 
the 
which once took sixty days or more 


Division, process of conversion 
has been cut to forty-five days. In 
some sections cars are broken down 
and shipped to the mills in twenty-four 
days and, in cases of acute emergency, 
even less, 

The salvaging of a junked automo- 
bile is an involved and expert task 
which requires days of arduous labor. 
The government has specified seventy- 
five distinct grades of iron and steel. 
There gradings are reduced to thirty- 
two by OPA and some are duplicates 
of the seventy-five. All iron and steel 
scrap must be sorted, graded and mar- 
keted separately by the auto scrap 
dealer, contrary to the popular notion 
that discarded automobiles are just so 
much junk or waste. Thus, the auto 
junkie is obliged to build his piles of 
steel, cast iron, malleable iron and al- 
loy steel, and still other piles for tin, 
brass, copper, lead, aluminum, etc. 

Every wheezened jalopy that goes to 
the auto graveyard is a potential jeep 
or a 75 mm. howitzer. Or its scrap 
iron and steel, when refined with an 
equal amount of pig iron, is sufficient 
to make three 2,000 pound aerial bombs, 
sixteen 17 mm. guns, twenty-seven 

(Turn to page 46) 
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e FBI is on Guard 


) _“ 
By John Edgar Hoover 
DIRECTOR, FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


OR over twenty-five years Ki- 
wanis International has stood for 
a spirit of active, intelligent com- 
munity service. It has devoted itself to 
the principle of advancing the national 
welfare and the strengthening of in- 
ternational good will. On December 7, 
1941, those objectives were violently 
shaken — our national welfare was at- 
tacked—international good will was dis- 
rupted. 
rhe Japanese sneak attack on Pearl 
United States 
deeply into the throes of an all-con- 


Harbor plunged the 
suming war—a war to test the right of 
freedom-loving people to live. Through- 
out the breadth of this land the citizens 
responded to a call to arms. With pa- 
triotic and inspiring zeal they pledged 
themselves to erase forever the legions 
of Hitler, Hirohito, and Mussolini. 

\s our troops on the fighting fronts 
exemplify American courage under fire, 
the people at home demonstrate a united 
front in their constant labors. Industrial 
workers, farmers, the men of law en- 
forcement, and all loyal Americans are 
working shoulder to shoulder in_ this 
common cause. A miracle is aimed at 
the defeat of the enemy — it is the co- 
effort of 
therewith is the Federal Bureau of In- 


operative America. Joined 
vestigation performing the greatest duty 
of its history. 


The FBI has always fought against 


This great organization did not 
wait for the war fo start but was 
on the job long in advance of 


the declaration of Axis war... 


the forces of lawlessness which strike 
at the very heart of decent society. This 
struggle against the kidnaper, bank rob- 
ber, extortionist, and other violators of 
the American person and home, has been 
successful. With science and education 
pitted against him, the criminal will al- 
ways end ignominiously. 

The facilities and the personnel of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation were 
steadily developed so that it could per- 
form greater services for the American 
people. Thus, it was only logical that 
the President of the United States 
should call upon the FBI in the summer 
of 1939 to protect the nation’s internal 
security. It will be recalled that during 
the First World War this responsibility 
was assumed by numerous official and 
even some self-designated groups. It is 
known that duplication and a lack of co- 
ordination existed —that our security 
was being violated without the traitors 
being apprehended — that vigilante- 
minded special investigators were in- 
fringing the very rights we were 
fighting to protect. 

A different picture existed in 1939, 


The FBI was ready with its well- 
trained Special Agents and the field 
offices strategically located throughout 
the nation. Its Identification Division, 
Technical Laboratory, National Police 
Academy, and constant contacts with 
local law enforcement agencies welded 
a united law enforcement throughout the 
land. Law enforcement was ready as a 
unit for training and education to 
prepare for a task graver than it had 
been called upon to face. 

The FBI immediately initiated a pro- 
gram of Quarterly Police Conferences 
with local law enforcement officers. 
More than 150,000 officers were mobil- 
ized into a phalanx of action. In every 
section of the nation peace officers gath- 
ered with representatives of the FBI. 
The modern investigative approach to 
espionage, related na- 
tional defense matters formed the basis 
of instruction and discussion. Undying 
loyalty and support to the country’s 
security was the pledge throughout. 
These gatherings have been held reg- 
ularly and will continue to be held, 
keeping law enforcement modern and 
cemented against the underhand thrust 
of the Axis agent. 

The Army and the Navy had estab- 
lished relationships with various plants 
for the production of national defense 
materials. They wanted to know what 
these plants needed to assure produc- 


sabotage, and 
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tion unhampered by the saboteur or 
spy. At their request, specially trained 
agents of the FBI went out into in- 
dustry. By January 5, 1942, the FBI 
had surveyed over 2,300 vital defense 
production facilities in the nation. Sug- 
gestions and recommendations were 
made for the strengthening of protec- 
tive devices against the saboteur and 
the spy. Realizing that all plants 
would be playing some part in the war 
effort — that local law enforcement 
agencies would be called on for as- 
sistance by industries in their areas— 
the FBI compiled a confidential pub- 
lication containing fundamental pro- 
tective suggestions for defense indus- 
tries. This FBI effort precluded the 
possibility that the sabotage wave 
occurring prior to our entrance into 
the First World War would repeat 
itself. Today, our defense plant worker 
is fingerprinted — our vital defense 
plants are guarded—the saboteur or 
spy no longer finds an “open door” 
into our industry. 

Since 1939 the FBI and law enforce- 
ment, working in unison, have ex- 
tended every effort to uncover those 
persons in our midst who were fanati- 
cally waiting for the Axis order to 
sabotage the American way of life. 
On December 7, 1941, the treacherous 
attack on Pearl Harbor found the FBI 
and a united law enforcement ready 
to step forward into battle. Public 
records today reflect our accomplish- 
ments. Several spy rings have been 
broken and their members jailed. Sedi- 
tionists, traitors, and Axis-inspired 
propagandists have donned the striped 
prison garb. Eight men, sent by sub- 
marine from Germany to wreck havoc 
and destruction in this country, were 
apprehended shortly after their land- 
ing — disposed of before they could 
accomplish any of their death-dealing 
plans. Thousands of dangerous alien 
enemies—those who were waiting for 
Hitler, Hirohito, or Mussolini to order 
them into action—were apprehended. 
They never received .10se orders and 
never will. 

The work of the FBI in preparing 
for this war—its activity to date—has 
required exacting care, patience and 
secretiveness. It cannot be reflected in 
statistical data as it could in the solu- 
tion of kidnaping, bank robbery, and 
other crimes. One case alone required 
the efforts of a number of agents and 
scientists for almost two years. This 
case, publicly known as the “Duquesne” 
case, called for the constant, ceaseless, 


and discreet work of agents through- 
out all parts of the nation. It was a 
job of counterespionage. In the course 
of the investigation, agents erected and 
operated a short wave radio station to 
communicate with Germany. The val- 
uable intelligence information gathered 
by these Nazi spies in this country, 
which they thought was going to Hit- 
ler via this radio, was transmitted all 
right—into the files of the FBI. Me- 
thodically and surely, the net was weav- 
ing tighter and tighter around them. 
Hitler got what we wanted to send 
him, and you can rest assured that 
what he got did him no good. This 
German spy ring started out in 1939 
with less than five members. As time 
passed, the ring grew larger and more 
extensive. In 1941, when it was ap- 
parent that no additional persons were 
involved, the FBI closed in—to break 
the largest spy ring ever known—to 
arrest a group consisting of thirty- 
three members. This investigation 
proved that the spy does not act alone. 
If we had not been patient and per- 
severing—watching and waiting—this 
entire ring would probably not have 
been so effectively destroyed. Their 
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to community conditions, he may learn 
of activities inimical to our internal 
security. We ask him to report these 
to the nearest FBI field office. We ask 
him then to forget them, as his job 
therein is done. If the information is 
valueless, the FBI will find it out with 
no one being injured or embarrassed. 
If it is of importance, the FBI will 
handle it logically and thoroughly. We 
would rather receive a thousand un- 
founded complaints than miss one that 
is worth while. So do not evaluate or 
deliberate whether your information is 
significant or not—report it immedi- 
ately to us. 

Now that we are at war we must 
remain alert and maintain our mental 
stability and equilibrium. It is now 
that our enemies will attempt to incite 
confusion and dissension among us. A 
demoralizing rumor is as destructive 
to the civilian army as explosives to 
the armed forces. We can expect the 
Axis subverters to resort to this means. 
Since December 7, 1941, many vicious 
rumors actually have spread like wild- 
fire throughout this country. Before 
any harm occurred, however, they were 
scotched by the FBI. The investiga- 





"Report these to the nearest FBI Office." 


penitentiary residences today bear 
strong witness to law enforcement’s 
responsible handling of its duties. 
The FBI is truly standing guard 
over the internal security of the nation. 
The citizen of the United States need 
have no fear of the underhanded at- 
tempts of the Axis spy, would-be sabo- 
sut he 
must do his part in assisting the Fed- 


teur, or dangerous enemy alien. 


eral Bureau of Investigation in this 
responsible task. 

It is only through the generous co- 
operation of all loyal citizens that the 
FBI can continue its success. Intelli- 
gence work needs a constant influx of 
information for analysis and evalua- 
tion. It is here that the Kiwanian can 
materially aid the FBI. Being alert 


tions indicated that they were not of 
Axis inspiration. In fact, when the 
sources of the rumors were determined, 
it was obvious that no intelligent, level- 
headed citizen should have given 
credence thereto. 

Daily we are experiencing the costs 
and sacrifices of war. We know that 
victory must be ours. The Kiwanian, 
in all fields, is working for that victory 
—for success on the battle fronts and 
security at home. The FBI, with united 
law enforcement, is keeping the Ameri- 
can home safe from Axis perversion. 
We need, however, the continued, gen- 
erous support of all loyal citizens. 

With unified endeavor our national 
welfare will be preserved — interna- 
tional good will shall endure. 








My Personal 


By Roe Fulkerson 
PEACE TERMS 


UMPKIN PIE. Football. 
I put them down in a row because to me they are 
somewhat alike. I can take them or I can let them alone. 
Pumpkin pie, for instance. If my wife or my hostess gives 
3ut I never 


Murder mystery stories. 


me pumpkin pie, I can and do eat and praise it. 
woke up in the middle of the night and cried for pumpkin 
pie. I just don’t care that much about it. 

When I go to bed early 
with my shingles and am having a hard time getting to 


Then murder mystery stories. 


sleep, one of those paper covered, light weight murder mys- 
tery stories is easy reading. I read along for a chapter or 
two and make up my mind who killed the beautiful artist’s 
model, and then some one opens a closet and my suspect 
falls out stiff as an ironing board, murdered. I should be 
horrified and interested, but I find myself ready and willing 
to drop the book on the floor and go to sleep and dream 
that | am a boy again and sitting behind a honeysuckle vine 
on a moonlit Tennessee veranda with a beautiful girl. All 
of which means that I can take my murder mysteries or 
let them alone. 

Football comes third. I like to go to football games and 
see the pretty drum majorettes try to bump their chins with 
their knees, and watch the cheer leaders leap and yell like 
epileptic Apaches. I enjoy seeing the players line up and 
run at each other as though they were going to commit 
mayhem, when all they want to do is push each other’s faces 
in the mud. I have no interest in who is winning around 
over the country. Here it is almost New Year’s Day, and I 
don’t know who is going to play in the Orange Bowl, the 
Rose Bowl, the Sugar Bowl or the Wash Bowl. I can take 
my football or leave it alone. 

Not long ago a group of my friends were going to a big 
game and they invited me to go along. On the way there, 
they explained that the two colleges playing were bitter 
rivals. Each had won every game that season except one. 
There would positively be assault and battery, mutilation 
and possibly murder on the field, and I would have a chance 
to see it. 

The usual ceremonies were over, and the game had pro- 
gressed for ten minutes when the team which had the ball 
started a play which involved an end run. Two steps ahead 
of the runner ran his interference. In his padded uniform, 
the fellow was as big as a horse. His two hundred pounds 
of trained muscle and sinew were running down the field 
at top speed. From the opposite side came a player to 
tackle the ball carrier. He was equally as big and as tough 
looking as the man running interference. 

Here was a situation reminiscent of that old problem of 
what happens when an irresistible force hits an immovable 
body. Each big husky was sure he could knock the other 
out of the play. They came together full tilt and head on. 
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Down went the would-be tackler, and the man running in- 
terference fell on top of him. 

The ball carrier, the referees, the players and the game 
swept on down the field, leaving the two men alone on the 
ground. Here, thought I, is where one of those big boys 
gets his ribs kicked loose from his spine, so I no longer 
watched the play but concentrated on the two players. The 
man who was running interference rolled over on his back 
and regained his feet. He stepped back to the would-be 
tackler, but instead of stepping on his face, he reached down, 
took him by the hand, pulled him to his feet, gave him a 
friendly pat on the back, and they both trotted down the 
field to get into the next play! 

That’s the sort of sportsmanship which is taught and 
being practiced by all the young men in the English speak- 
ing countries. You find it on the cricket fields of Eton, at 
the boat races on the Thames, at the hockey games in Canada 
where rival teams meet on the ice in the fastest of all athletic 
games, on the baseball fields of the United States and at the 
soccer games of Australia. 

It is good honest sportsmanship—the thing at which our 
enemies in this war scoff. They call us sissies and fools. 
They say that sportsmanship has no place in warfare, where 
the cruelest fighter is the winner. 

I have given a lot of thought to the peace terms to be made 
at the end of this war. My peace terms involve this very 
thought of good sportsmanship. 

Let us take the Japs first. The Army and Navy may have 
to take them last, but I want to take them first. When we 
have them beaten and disarmed, I want us to be good sports. 
I want us to gather half a million Chinese soldiers, prefer- 
ably those whose wives and daughters the Japs have rav- 
ished, or those whose old parents have been bayoneted, or 
those whose homes have been burned and whose children 
have been tossed into the flames. 

I want us to turn those half million Chinese soldiers into 
Japan and then, like good sports, just pat them on the back, 
turn our backs, and let them do whatever they think best 
under the circumstances. I have a 1 ‘* of confidence in the 
Chinese. 

Next let’s take Italy. I would want that part of the Ger- 
man army now in Italy to remain there. After we had dis- 
armed them, and the Italians, I think we should wait thirty 
or sixty days while the starving Greeks had a chance to eat 
three good meals a day, and then arm them and turn them 
loose in the north of Italy. 

To the south, we should bring over about five hundred 
thousand of Hailie Selassie’s colored boys, land them on the 
coast of Italy, pat them on the back (that’s good sportsman- 
ship), then come away and let them follow the dictates of 


their conscience. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


SPEED 


VICTORY 


N one of the really great war books 

of the last year James B. Reston, 

distinguished correspondent of the 
New York Times, keeps reiterating in 
his “Prelude to Victory” this statement, 
“The test for everything now is ‘Will 
it help win the war ?’” 

So the test for this great “Victory 
Membership Goal” should be “Will it 
help win the war?” One can think it 
over very carefully and cold-bloodedly 
and must come to the conclusion, “The 
increase of the manpower of Kiwanis 
International WILL help win the war.” 

Kiwanis International is necessary 
and helpful in war winning endeavors. 
It is a morale promoting and a morale 
maintaining organization. It has sup- 
plied thousands and thousands of its 
members for duty on the war front but 
the great mass of its membership, more 
than a hundred thousand in the United 
States, more than five thousand in 
Canada, are actively serving on the 
Home Front. And without a working 
Home Front there can be no War 
Front, 

By the time this appears in print 
there will be more than 8,000 Kiwanis 
members in Military Service classifica- 


tions, maybe 9,000, These men have 


















been trained to think and act, trained 
in community leadership, in public 
affairs. They represent a magnificent 
contribution to the war effort. They 
have been lost to the active membership 
lists of Kiwanis, of course. Clubs have 
worked magnificently to replace these 
military memberships with new active 
members—never sacrificing quality, al- 
ways paying due and proper attention 
to classification requirements. No mem- 
bership qualifications have been “thrown 
out the window” for the duration. 
Kiwanis participation in war work 
has been graphically told in every issue 
ot The Kiwanis Magazine printed since 
the war opened ‘in 1939. YOU know 
what YOUR club has done. Recogni- 
tion of Kiwanis efforts have been given 
by the governmental agencies of the 
United States and of Canada. 
More do more 
work, just as more soldiers can fire 


members can war 
more guns. It is obvious that the greater 
the membership of your club the greater 
things your club can do and the more 
that is done the sooner comes the end 
of the war. Kiwanis can help to win 
the war and the peace. It is helping, 
it can help more. 


And now comes Roy F. Cooke of 


An example of practical results of a membership 

development. Here are the eighteen new mem- 

bers of the fine Sioux Falls, South Dakota club, 

guests at a special event held in their honor 
towards the close of the year. 


Here is a serious presentation of the Four Star 
program of 1942. Dr. John Conn of Deland, 
Florida, is telling the district convention about it. 





Orange, Massachusetts, Lieutenant Roy 
F. Cooke it is, with a plan. He is chair- 
man of the International Committee on 


Classification and Membership, and the 
other members of his committee are 
Max J. Derbes, New Orleans, John A. 
Keefe, Billings, Montana, Otto E. 
Riemenschneider, Union City, New 


Jersey, and Martin T. Weigand, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
It is a fine plan. Membership can be 


too statistical to be as attractive, for 
instance, as Boys’ and Girls’ Work. But 
vithout members you cannot do Boys’ 
and Girls’ Work. “They have put glamor 
into everything but membership” says 
Roy and Roy is right. That is Roy is 
partly right. He has worked out a plan 
which really makes his statement only 
partly true for he has figured out a way 
to glamorize statistics and put member- 
ship development out in the front row. 
sriefly here is the plan (your club 
president got one and there are many 
replies already in as this is being writ- 
ten on January 5). 

Just figure you are sitting in the 


stadium at Miami waiting for the 
Orange Bowl game to start. Boston 


College and University of Alabama 


(Turn to page 40) 
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EDITORIALS 


By Roe Fulkerson 





GAS FOR KIWANIS MEETINGS 


OUR Kiwanis Club is in the war, in the war up to its ears. It is a war agency, a public welfare agency, a 
community betterment agency, all the agencies you can think of for the better upbuilding and maintenance 
of the home front. The flags of our two countries are displayed at the meetings. We sing our individual 
national anthems, and in a praiseworthy number of cases we sing those of both the United States and Canada. 
Our committees are revamped and streamlined so as to make them better equipped to handle our war ef- 
forts. Our members are air raid wardens, they serve on boards of their communities, states, provinces and 
nations. Eight thousand men at least have had their active Kiwanis membership classifications changed into 
the honorable classification of ‘Military Service Membership.” And we have gold stars too! Our wives are 
working at all sorts of war duties, canteens, motor corps, we have daughters who are Waves and Waacs and 


Spars. Our youngsters—those not of draft or enlistment age—are at work. 

Kiwanis is most certainly in the war! 

True our clubs find time and they find money to further the magnificent underprivileged child projects, to do 
vocational guidance work, to handle boys’ and girls’ activities—but after all every activity you can name is tied up, 
generally directly but at least indirectly, with the war effort. 


The Kiwanis meeting, luncheon or dinner as the case may be, is absolutely necessary in practice as well as 
theory for the best operation of our Kiwanis Clubs. Constitutionally it is a requirement, actually it is a necessity. 


We have heard of gasoline rationing boards, the members of which are not well informed as to what Kiwanis 
is doing. They are not exactly misinformed, they are just uninformed. We have heard of boards in the strictly 
rationed eastern states that have denied a driver gasoline to get himself and his car load of fellow Kiwanians to 
his Kiwanis meeting. Here’s a job of work to be done. The members of that board DID NOT KNOW ABOUT 
THAT CLUB’S WAR PARTICIPATION. Had the work been known the officer would have probably said, 


“Kiwanis meeting eh, well get going or you'll be late.” 
S S Ss > ° 


There is just one thing to do, only one. See that every one in your community knows what Kiwanis really 
stands for, what it does, what it is successfully doing in the war effort. Visit the board, take along a Kiwanis 
magazine, show them the section “Serving Your Nation Through Kiwanis.” Show them the whole editorial 
content. Take some club and General Office literature. 

There are Kiwanians who can ride bicycles, walk, ride on street cars, busses and trains to their meeting places. 
There are Kiwanians who just go by car and of course they expect to ride with four or five or six other Kiwan- 
ians. Let those who can in some manner that eliminates the use of gas go that way. Those who must motor feel 


that they should be allowed gas for the trip. 


Kemember your local rationing board interprets and decides. It interprets the OPA rulings and decides 
where your club stands. We predict your rationing board will make gas available to you if you are of those who 


cannot travel other than by motor. BUT YOU WILL HAVE TO GIVE THEM THE FACTS. 


And there may be local emergencies when there just isn’t any gas except for the armed forces. Kiwanians 
would rather walk on their hands to their meetings than ask for gas under such circumstances. Social affairs 
naturally are out. 


Kiwanis is seriously, yes grimly, going about its war work. 

















cia Satanic 
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LETTERS TO SOLDIERS 


SOME Kiwanis Clubs are engaged in the laudable work of 
encouraging their members to write letters to the men they 
know in the armed forces. 

When limited to those men who are 
relatives or personal friends, the War 
Department of the United States ap- 
proves of such letter writing, but when 
it comes to indiscriminate letter writing 
to unknown service men, it definitely 
disapproves of the idea. 

The following request from Secretary 
of War Henry L. Stimson of the United 
States is self explanatory: 

“I am informed that many good people are unable 
to understand why the War Department is discouraging 
soldiers from answering letters that come from correspon- 
dents unknown to them. A number of correspondence 
clubs which were formed in perfectly good faith have 
been affected by this policy. 

“The fact of the matter is that striking up acquaint- 
anceship with soldiers through false good-will organiza- 
tions is one of the old techniques of espionage—hack- 
neyed, but still in use. This will continue to be the case 
as long as genuine activities of this sort provide an in- 
nocent front for them. 

“Masses of letters to soldiers from unknown corre- 
spondents, however well intended, place a heavy and un- 
necessary burden on our protective agencies. The War 
Department therefore urges all good citizens to write, 
and write often, to the soldiers with whom they are per- 
sonally acquainted, but not at random to those to whom 
they are strangers.” 

And somewhere mention should be made of the pretty girls 
who hand packages to soldiers while troop trains stand in 
the station, and the packages contain the girls’ addresses 
and a request for the unknown soldier to write when he gets 
to his destination. It’s a nice way to check up on troop 
movements. 





+ 


Just once a year we have an opportunity to be glad our 
income is no larger than it is. That’s when we are figuring 
out our income tax. 


HOME 


IN no other countries in the world have so many people 
owned their own homes as in our two countries in America. 
In no other country has there ever been a race of men who 
have worked so hard and invested such 
a large per capita of their earnings in 
furnishing their homes. 

Pianos, radios, electric refrigerators, 
stoves, washing machines, dishwashers, 
vacuum cleaners, telephones, toasters 
and a dozen other household helps are 
the rule rather than the exception. 





The children in these homes have 
known a greater degree of luxury, of refinement and educa- 
tion, than any other children in the world. Because of 
father’s prosperity and mother’s loving care, we have 
brought into the world upstanding, healthy, happy youngsters 
who are a credit to our age and our civilization. 

Of necessity the war has broken into many of these homes. 
The family circle is smaller. The young people who are 
not eligible for combat are nevertheless tremendously 
affected by the excitement and tempo of wartime. 
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Now as never before the importance of the family circle 
should be emphasized. If the family circle is smaller, it 
must be more closely knit. Now as never before parents 
must try to have a broader and better understanding of the 
problems of their children, and strive to hold tight to the 
ties which bind a family together and make home a place of 
refuge and peace rather than just a place to eat and sleep. 

All this sounds trite when put in plain black type on white 
paper, but it is truer than trite. It behooves every one of us 
to think well on his home and what he can do to make it a 
real sanctuary for the children and the grownups who 
share it. 


+ 


If you will be just a bit kinder now, vou will have 
fewer regrets later. 


VICTORY GARDENS 


AN army, like a snake, travels on its belly. In other words, 
food wins every war. Civilians must and will sacrifice in 
order that our men in uniform may be properly fed while 
they are doing their job for us and for 

civilization. 

Food rationing is only 
Housewives are learning to use sugar 
substitutes and meat substitutes. They 
are learning to economize on coffee and 
tea. They are learning to do without 
many of their favorite quick-and-easy 
aids to a good and complete dinner. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables can no longer be shipped 
thousands of miles to provide a complete year-round variety 
for the family table. 

So we arrive at the home garden—the Victory Garden— 
which can be either a waste of seeds and fertilizer and time, 
or the finest help a housewife and mother can have in her 
eternal job of feeding her family. 

Every Kiwanis Club has a member who is in the feed 
and seed business, or a horticulturist by profession or in- 
clination, who could do a big job for his community and 
kis country by giving free advice on the proper planting 
and care of Victory Gardens. 

A Kiwanis demonstration garden would inspire many a 
housewife to plant a garden if she knew she could get suf- 
ficient information and advice to be sure she would not be 
wasting precious time and money. 

Victory hens are a nice supplement to a Victory Garden. 
If we don’t have crowing roosters, not many of us have 
neighbors who would object to our having a few hens to 
produce the high priced, and scarce, breakfast eggs that add 
so much to our diets and our happiness. 

In the hands of the proper committee this is a helpful 
war time activity. Deep in the heart of every one is the 
consciousness of the joy of growing things. If the proper 
supervision is provided, Victory Gardens will spring into be- 
ing almost by magic. 

Every vacant lot in Canada and the United States could 
be made to help win the war. Let’s start thinking about 
it now that we may be ready when spring comes. A _ hand- 
ful of spring onions or radishes, or half a dozen ruby red toma- 
toes, add much to any home menu, and they never taste 
one half so good if they are bought from the grocer as they 
do if they are hoed and watered by your own family. 


ZRAISED IT de 


beginning. 
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RETREADS 
for the 
NEEDY 


PROJECT unique in Kiwanis 
is the one in which the down- 
club of Omaha 
jointly with the Board of Education. It 
is the Omaha Shoe Repair 
Project and has had twelve years in 


town engages 


famous 


which to thoroughly and completely 
prove its worth. The 1942 project was 
in the hands of the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Cabinet of which Oscar N. Young was 
chairman and the shoe committee was 
composed of Carl Gall, chairman, How- 
ard Cooke, Dr. James Donelan, Cecil 
Muller and Roy Lueder. 

The Club furnishes the supervision, 
equipment of machinery, tools and the 
materials needed in the repair of shoes. 
The Board of Education furnishes hous- 
ing of the equipment, the instructor and 
is the main clearing house for distri- 
bution of the shoes to the needy. The 
club and the Board of Education jointly 
assist in the collection of old shoes. 

Seventy two boys from eleven to six- 
teen years old are now receiving in- 


After—and before. 


cine tne 


.* 


nile 


cd 


Here's where they are down to some of the finer 
work and they go about it carefully and thoroughly. 


struction in classes of from eight to 


twelve. Different parts of shoes are 
first taught from charts, instructions 
given in judging leather. Shoes are 


taken apart and put together again, with 
al! work of repair actually performed 
by the boys under the instructor’s per- 
sonal supervision. 

The project is housed in a school lo- 
cated in a poorer part of the city. The 
the school are principally 
sub-normal and have not been able to 


pupils of 


keep up with the classes in which they 
have been in other schocls. To actually 
see what they can do with their hands 
seems to fascinate them. Collection of 
old. shoes for repair is taken care of by 
two annual collections, one in March 
or April and the other in the fall. 
Under normal circumstances the re- 


The boys really do good work. 
with Instructor Albert K. Sledge telling them what to do and how to do it. They 
look as though they are interested—and they really are. 
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Some of the boys at work 





Superintendent of Schools H. M. Corning, Max I. 

Walker, originator of fhe shoe repair project and 

Oscar N. Young, chairman of the Kiwanis club 
Shoe Repair Committee. 


pair of shoes is important but with war 
conditions making leather scarce and 
finished products scarce and high priced 
it is more necessary than ever that 
foot-gear be kept in shape and that the 
health of the wearers be guarded. 
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Ugly Little Beasts 


By Merton 8. Heiss 


~ 


E were very fortunate last No- 

vember when we were invited 

to drop in at an afternoon 
reception at the Press Gallery in 
Ottawa, Canada, and meet Sub Lieu- 
tenant Harold Lawrence, R.C.N.V.R. 
of Halifax and Stoker Petty Officer 
Arthur Powell, R.C.N. of Timmins. 
They had comprised a two-man board- 
ing party from a Canadian corvette, 
subdued an entire German submarine 
crew after a brief resistance in which 
two Germans were killed and a third 
knocked into the sea. The corvette had 
rammed a German submarine. The re- 
port could have been “Sighted sub— 
caught same.” 

Details are familiar by now to all 
who follow the spectacular sea esca- 
pades. We were struck, however, by 
the statements by these two young men 
that they were in “swimming shorts” 
and “tennis shoes” and “barefoot.” 
Knowing something of the trimness of 
English and Canadian soldiers and 
sailors and their attention to dress de- 
tails we were bold enough to ask 
questions. We wanted to know how 
come a Sub Lieutenant in the Royal 
Canadian Navy could be on duty and 


go into action in a pair of shorts and 
tennis shoes. 

From this paragraph on I am quoting 
from official Royal Canadian Naval 
Headquarters Information sources. Not 
a word is my own. Descriptions are 
just as they were given to me by those 
having power to give out descriptions. 
Of course corvettes are really the 
subject of this sketch. Corvettes are 
probably the subjects of a lot of Axis 
headaches. 

“Corvettes,” the Royal Canadian 
Navy folks told me, “are the storks of 
Canada’s fighting fleet—ugly little 
beasts, but they deliver the goods. 

“Comparatively small, not too pleas- 
ing to the eyes, they are built for action 
rather than comfort. Their decks bristle 
with guns. Life aboard them is tough. 
They are to the Navy what linemen 
are to a good football team — rugged 





That's the name Royal Canadian 
Navy headquarters gives those 
very efficient “corvettes,” the 


vessels making sea history. 


plungers who sweep away the interfer- 
ence and clear the path to the goal at 
the other end. 

“Here you will find no tidy uniforms. 
With the call to ‘action stations’ liable 
at any moment, a corvette’s crew sleeps 
in its clothes—mostly with one eye and 
one ear open. As soon as the ship 
slips harbour you will find officers and 
men alike putting away their navy blue 
to don thick woollen sweaters, sheepskin- 
lined windbreakers and probably a pair 
of battered flannels. 

“In high seas these ships bob like 
a cork. They plunge, roll, twist. But 
the men who man them are proud of 
their ships and look upon them with an 
affection akin to that of their shaggy 
old airedale back home; he may not be 
much to look at, but as watch-dog he 
can’t be beat. 

“These men of Canada’s ‘stork ships’ 
are doing a magnificent job. Few 
people realize that they are bearing 
more than a third of the burden of 
Atlantic convoy duty—a grim and har- 
rowing job in which there is no sur- 
cease from tension. 

“That they are ‘delivering the goods’ 

(Turn to page 40) 
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This typical episode from a Safety Zone slide 
film talkie illustrates how a composite em- 
ployee health and safety attitude persuades 
the non-conformist to utilize medical services 
and better living habits to get more out of 
life and give more to life. 


Right 


—— — — = oe oe ieee ee oe oe oe eee eee eee ee i ee 


Chief Executive of Zurich Insurance Companies, Neville Pilling. 


After it had been observed how 
illness caused more lost time 
than accidents this executive 


set about studying the reasons. 


LPHABETICAL agencies in 
Washington may come and go, 
but one letter is here to stay 

for the duration. That letter is V, 
which has come to symbolize the power 
and the will of America to victory. 
To increasing thousands of American 
workers in numerous lines of industrial 
and business activity, another letter is 
coming to mean victory too, a personal 
victory over disease and accidental 
disability. That letter is Z. 

They see this symbolic Z daily as 
they go about their tasks in America’s 
war effort. It appears on the lapels of 
certain of their fellow workers, and on 
posters on their bulletin boards. It 
adorns talking film strips which they 
have the opportunity to 
month, and is found on folders of in- 
formation which they may take home. 


see every 


*Statements in this article verified and authorized 
by Mr. Pilling. 








It stands for “Zone”—more specifically, 
it signifies “Safety Zone.” 

What is the Safety Zone? The story 
begins, as does every story of a suc- 
cessful idea, with a man. An institu- 
tion may be the lengthened shadow of 
a man, but a successful idea is a living 
multiplication of him. The Safety 
Zone idea, and its working in business 
and industry, is the idea of Neville 
Pilling,* executive of the Zurich Group 
of Insurance Companies. Like many 
other insurance carriers, the Zurich 
companies have for some years en- 
deavored to cut down accidents by 
“safety first” education. But this was 
not enough for Pilling. To begin with, 
he observed that illness caused much 
more absence than accidents; Ameri- 
can industry, according to statistics 
compiled by the National Association 
of Manufacturers and the American 
College of Surgeons, loses 15 man- 
hours from illness to every one from 
accidents. Much of this illness is due 
to causes outside working hours. The 
industrial worker is subject not only 
to the illness hazards inherent in his 
work, which are relatively small, but 
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to the general impact of disease which 
afflicts all men and women regardless 
of their occupation. On this premise 
Pilling based the campaign which has 
come to be known by. its slogan “Stay 
in the Safety Zone.” 

Obviously a successful program for 
minimizing illness is not directly in the 
field of the insurance company inter- 
ested mainly in accidents, but Pilling 
took a broader view. True, well men 
and women, alert and in full possession 
of their faculties, are not as prone to 
accident as those who are fatigued and 
below par. They do more and better 
work, which is good for the war effort 
and for the nation’s any 
time. But well men and women do 
their work more easily and happily, 
and have more energy left for living, 
which is good for them and for every- 
body else. On this broad foundation of 
enlightened self-interest and genuine 
concern for his fellow men, Pilling’s 
program is based. 

Neville Piliing impresses the inter- 
viewer as one who genuinely likes 


business at 


human beings. Tall, personable, young- 
looking, he could pass for much less 

years. He is easy to ap- 
He talks freely and enthusi- 
astically about the Safety Zone pro- 
gram, which is obviously his close 
personal interest. Though the program 
is directed for the Zurich companies 
by an associate, Edward A. Pool, it is 
clearly a Pilling plan. 

The program itself employs many of 
the usual means employed in industry 
and elsewhere, for health and safety 
education. Industry as a whole has 


than his 


proach, 


YOUR SAFETY ZONE 
COMMITTEE MEMBERS 
WEAR THIS BARGE 


THEY WORK 1 KEEP YOU 
SAFE AMD WELL 


Viense tah to thecr | you hare qeastions 
© Sapgestions regarding beatth or selety 


Be Sure To 
Take This Home 


become intensely health and safety 
conscious. It is not unusual to observe 
health and safety lectures or even 
courses of lectures, or motion picture 
demonstrations, offered to the workers 
in the larger plants, and some of the 
smaller ones. Posters appear on many 
bulletin boards, and leaflets are com- 
monly made available. The first-aid 
room is practically a necessity now 
and is so recognized, and many in- 
dustries have highly developed health 
programs, including periodic examina- 
tions of their employees and prospec- 
tive employees. Pilling did not choose 
to do these things over again. He 
chose a new approach. 

The modern educator knows that 
learning is a process which takes place 
best when the individual wants to learn; 
when he has a real need as an incentive 
to acquire knowledge. The educator 
realizes that knowledge in itself will 
not bring action; there must be moti- 
vation. Pilling undertook to present to 
workers in industries served by the 
Zurich companies, health and safety 
information which they would desire 
because of its immediate usefulness to 
would serve as its 
This is the heart of 
the plan and its distinctive feature. 

With an objective determined and a 


them, and which 


own motivation. 


philosophy developed, the mechanics of 
the project were worked out as simply 
as possible. First, the name of the 
Zurich company was kept out of all 
the materials of the plan. Second, the 
management of the plan was not placed 
in the hands of industrial or business 
executives. It was made definitely a 
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workers’ plan, directed in each plant 
by a Safety Zone Committee. These 
committees were appointed in various 
ways according to local preference; 
sometimes by workers only, sometimes 
by workers and management combined, 
and sometimes the initiative came from 
labor through union channels. Thus 
one great handicap was removed, the 
objection of the average American to 
having somebody do his thinking for 
This is 
strictly an employee The 
Zurich companies furnish the materials, 
methods and counsel 
ing month by month program — the 
Safety Zone Committee does the rest. 


him, even for his own good. 


project. 


for the continu- 


The first step, when such a commit- 


tee has been formed, is to organize 


and identify it. Full directions for or- 
ganization and operation are furnished 
in a text book for Safety Zone Com- 
mittee members, and there is a monthly 
informative bulletin for the use of the 
committee. 
ceive an 


Committee members re- 


attractive green and white 
Safety Zone pin, to identify them for 
receiving communications, suggestions 
and ideas—or complaints. Then a 
Safety Zone meeting is arranged, usu- 
ally on company time, and the pur- 
poses of the program are explained 
by a talking film strip furnished by the 
company. Where no meeting place is 
available, or for other reasons an as- 
sembly is not practical, the film strip 
may be replaced by a broadcast over a 
public address system, workers remain- 
ing at their places. After the first or- 
ganization meeting, subsequent meet- 
ings of the entire group are devoted to 
Safety Zone educational messages and 
health and safety problems are dis- 
cussed. The meetings are fast moving 
and short, lasting only thirty minutes 
The Safety Zone Committee in addi- 
tion, has its own meetings to consider 
progress and make suggestions or act 
upon ideas received. 

The program of the 
Safety Zone project is based upon an 


educational 


effort to help workers to live more 
healthfully and safely, by giving them 
useful and practical information, not 
by preaching at them. The media used 
are 16-minute talking film strips, leaf- 
lets, monthly calendar posters, special 
posters, and occasional accessory 
methods such as suggestion boxes with 
(Turn to page 45) 


Bulletin boards display Safety Zone materials, 
much of which is new each month and keyed to 
the featured Message of the Month. 
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A HIS — is America. 
Washington at Valley Forge. 


Lincoln at Gettysburg. 





Pershing in France. 








MacArthur in Bataan. 





America — born in liberty, bred in tolerance, 
and eternally dedicated to equal justice. Where 
life is richer in freedom, accomplishment and 
satisfaction than any life ever evolved. 

This is America. Where youth has hope and 
idealism. Where the state exalts the individual. 
Where the Bill of Rights is a political Gibraltar. 

America means many things. It means white 
capped waves breaking on the Gulf. It means 
the deep, blue Hudson. A schooner rolling in 
a heavy sea. Hills of mica, gleaming gold. It 
means Niagara and Yellowstone. It means the 
green valley of Virginia and the rugged, rocky 
coast of Connecticut. It is the Great Plains and 
California—Boulder and the TVA. It means 
Wisconsin wind and Southern sun. -Yes, the 
Rockies and the Adirondacks, too. 

America means laborers, wiping sweat from 
their brows. It means a million white collar girls 
—working and having fun. It means teachers in 
classrooms, newspapermen working with wornout 
typewriters. 
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S AMERICA 


It means farmers in the wheat fields of Kansas, the cotton fields 
of Alabama, and the corn fields of Indiana. It means youth and 
romance, busy, happy homes, old age and security. Children playing 
in peaceful country. 

It means big cities and small towns. It means hospitals and 
factories. Powder plants and greenhouses. Schools and skating 
rinks. Theaters and libraries. Churches and temples. 

America means telephone wires spanning the country, radio 
towers reaching into the sky. It means chemists in their labora- 
tories, cops on the beat, salesmen making their rounds, bowling 
in the winter, picnics in the summer. 

It means a count of “Three andTwo!”; a “Fourth Down and 
Two to Go!”; a straight left to the nose; a blistering forehand 
placement; a golfer and a one-putt green. 

It means statesmen and politicians, applause and boos. It 
means science and invention, education and culture—yesterday, 
today, and tomorrow. 





Above all, America is a spirit! 

Of ’76—’14—’43? 

Yes! 

But it is also another spirit. 

The spirit of tolerance and brotherhood. 
Jew — Gentile! 

Rich — Poor! 

Black — White! 

Millions of people. 

Working shoulder to shoulder. 
Determined to keep America America forever! 
This — is America! 


Joun Newton Baker 
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Fort Smith, Arkansas, raised sufficient funds to erect a permanent Boys’ Club building. 


FORT SMITH, ARK., 
CIVIC MINDED 


Kiwanian Al Henderson has always 
heen civic minded, trying at all times 
to do things for his community, and 
so when a new civic club was organ- 
ized a few years ago he was a char- 
ter member. 

For many years, Al and Mrs. Hen- 
derson would gather a large group of 
underprivileged children at Christmas 
time This 
gave rise to the formation of a per- 
Boys’ Club and through his 


and give them a. party. 
manent 
work and influence, the Kiwanis Club 
in 1928 sponsored an Underprivileged 
Boys’ Club. 


pay the salary of a director but this 


There were no funds to 


was no obstacle for Kiwanian Hender- 
son for in a few days members under- 
wrote a director's salary for 90 days. 
This Boys’ Club was received by the 
community with such enthusiasm that 


the community chest made an allot- 


ment to finance its existence. A few 
years ago Kiwanian Henderson _ to- 
gether with other influential men, 


raised by voluntary subscription, suf- 


ficient funds to erect a permanent 


Boys’ Club building. 


A few weeks ago Kiwanian Hender- 
son was selected chairman of the city- 
wide scrap drive. Through his untir- 
ing efforts Fort Smith has collected 
an unheard of amount of scrap. 


HOCKEY LEAGUE 
EATS BEANS AT NORANDA, QUE. 


Noranda Kiwanians entertained the 
Boys’ Hockey League at a very suc- 
cessful baked bean supper. Chairman 
Alex Hogg of the Boys’ Council Com- 
mittee was congratulated on the suc- 
cess of the league and the enthusias- 
tic support he is always able to ob- 
tain, not only from members who act 
as team and but 
from the boys who turn out every 


managers coaches, 
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Saturday morning, often in sub-zero 
weather to play their games. 

Approximately 135 boys were on 
hand for the baked bean supper all 
of whom participated in the league. 
Trophies were awarded the winning 
teams, crests to the individual mem- 
bers, and a handsome trophy to the 
best goalie in the league. 

Kiwanian S. D. McKinnon gave a 
brief inspirational talk to the boys in 
English, while Comé Germain spoke 
similarly in French, 


BRADENTON, FLA., 
BUILDS FOR FUTURE 

The Bradenton club has a new Den- 
tal Clinic located in the largest of its 
town’s grammar schools. The mem- 
bers are rightly proud of the results 
accomplished by the Underprivileged 
Child Committee which sponsored the 
clinic, 

The school board granted permission 
to the club to use a small room for 
this project, which was completely ren- 
ovated, equipped with venetian blinds, 
new linoleum, fresh paint, etc., and 
necessary dental equipment. The com- 
mittee was directed by Kiwanians 
Thomas P. Chaires and Dan S. Bla- 
lock. Almost any case can be handled 
thoroughly is it 


in the clinic so 


equipped. 





Noranda, Quebec, held their annual Boys' Hockey League baked bean supper. Trophies were awarded 
the winning teams. 
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Every Wednesday morning the clinic 
is in operation. Members of the local 
dental society donate their services, 
the school principal and county wel- 
fare department sanction all cases and 
the club furnishes the money. The 
clinic has been in operation for a 
short time and thus far there is more 
work to be done each Wednesday than 
can be handled. 

Donations in the amount of $788 
have been made by the club. 

In addition to the clinic the club 
supplies a nursery school with eight 
quarts of milk daily, sends two students 
to an Industrial School and last but 
not least, the club has $7,500 worth of 
War Bonds which will be used for a 
camp for underprivileged children in 
the future. 





Boy Scout Troop sponsored by Bridgeton, New Jersey, club with Kiwanian Major F. L. Keller of 
Salvation Army, scoutmaster of the troop. 


ship. Vocational guidance is the chief 
project but the club also helps in Ki- 
wanis underprivileged work and other 
projects. The Key Clubs do not de- 
pend on Kiwanis for financial aid. 





An inter-faith meeting was sponsored by Fulton, Missouri. Left to right: Rev. Willard Johnson, director 

of National Conference of Christians and Jews; Rev. W. M. Mallon, S. J., dean of St. Louis University 

School of Arts; Rabbi A. Halpern, B'nai Ammonah Synagogue; Dr. C. W. Cummings, Metropolitan 
Church Federation. 


CHARLESTON, S. C., 
KEY CLUB 

Plans to organize a Key Club at the 
high school of Charleston were fur- 
thered recently at a luncheon meet- 
ing of the club. 

Collins S. Hyers of the Fort Lauder- 
dale Key Club, was the speaker. 
Among the guests were ten local high 
school youths, chosen by school author- 
ities. 

The Key Club, like the Kiwanis 
club is a service club, performing much 
the same functions in a school that 
Kiwanis does in a community. Individ- 
ual Kiwanis clubs have sponsored 
Key Clubs since 1925 and at the Cleve- 
land Convention the plan was adopt- 
ed as a national Kiwanis project. 

Original members are selected by 
the faculty. After that the boys set 
and maintain their own _ standards, 
based on character, ability and leader- 


Inasmuch as the building of good 
citizens starts among our youth, the 
club feels that a patriotic service is be- 
ing rendered in sponsoring these clubs. 





This Key Club was organized at high school by Charleston, South Carolina. 
Kiwanian C, M, McMurray and Paul M. Macmillan, take part in presentation. 





KEEP FAITH AT 
FULTON, MO. 


An inter-faith meeting was spon- 
sored by the Fulton, Missouri, club 
at which Rev. Willard Johnson, direc- 
tor of the National Conference of 
Christian and Jews, Rev. Wilfred M. 
Mallon, S. J., dean of St. Louis Uni- 
versity School of Arts and Science, 
and Rabbi Abraham Halpern, B'nai 
Ammonah Synagogue, were present. 

The program attracted much inter- 
est and the speakers appeared before 
a capacity audience. This is one of a 
series of religious meetings which was 
sponsored by the Spiritual Aims Com- 
mittee of the Fulton club during the 
year. 


ATCHISON, KANS., 
HAS A CLINIC 


A community need of great magni- 
tude was supplied by the Atchison club, 
when in April, 1941, they opened their 
free clinic for underprivileged chil- 
dren, 

The need had been felt for some time. 
Doctors had_ discussed 


and laymen 


President J. D. Bissell; 
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A city playground was built and dedicated by Pottstown, Pennsylvania. Immediate Past International 


President Charles S. Donley at extreme right (rear). 
Lieutenant Governor R. Gaul, right; Immediate Past President W. Eshelman, second from left. 


front. 


taking action. Then one 
day four underprivileged children, too 


poor to afford proper treatment, went 


it without 


to the office of Kiwanian Dr. Ira R. 
Morrison. This was the deciding fac- 
tor. Four rooms that had been used 


by a law firm were donated to the 


cause. Hours of hard scrubbing im- 
proved the situation, but furnishings 
were still lacking. Kiwanian Carl 


Brown, editor of the Atchison Daily 
Globe, made an appeal to the commu- 
nity that brought tables, chairs, sheets, 
towels and other necessary items from 
Kiwanians, 

For a sustaining fund the members 
agreed to assessments of ten cents at 
each meeting and members took over 
the task of publishing the local paper 
for a day, each time making over $100, 

The work done at the clinic was te 
a large extent immunization and pre- 
ventive medicines All 
anti-toxins and vaccines were provided 
by the Kansas State Health Depart- 
ment. The County Medical Society 
endorsed the clinic and district con- 
Kiwanians watched an ex- 


administered. 


vention of 
the clinic’s routine. 
after a 
service, 


hibition of 
year and a half 
the project closed 


hoped, because its 


Recently 
of splendid 
—temporarily, it is 
loss is already felt. The reason: its 
instigator and chief operator, Dr. Ira 
R. Morrison is now Captain Ira R. 
Morrison of U. S. Army Air Corps. 


POTTSTOWN, PA., 
DEDICATES PLAYGROUND 

Several years ago the Pottstown 
club started the building of a large rec- 
reation centre for the betterment of the 
health of its people. Recently the club 


Immediate Past Governor Leonard Keck, left 


dedicated this centre with Past Inter- 
national President Charles S. Donley 
and District Governor Leonard Keck 
as special guests. Kiwanians from 
neighboring clubs were also present. 

The playground and park covers 
the 
those for swimming, tennis and soft- 


ball. 
grounds, and an eating shelter and 


nine acres and facilities include 


There is a band shell, picnic 


wading pool for small children. 
Around the pool are benches under 

large shade trees where the children 

in the pool can be watched during 


the summer. There is a large sand 
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area with swing, seca-saws, sandboxes 
and slides. 

With the assistance of the Potts- 
town Board of Education the club ob- 
tained the aid of WPA labor to com- 
plete this park. 


PADUCAH, KY., 
DONATES BULL 

Early in December, 1940, the Padu- 
cah club’s Agriculture Committee con- 
ceived the idea of providing a registered 
bull to be used by the farmers of the 
county. 

The committee 
County Agent Joe Hurt made numer- 
ous trips to West Kentucky and nearby 
states to locate a suitable bull. The 
animal purchased came from the 
Waller-Young herd near Morganfield, 
one of the outstanding herds in Ken- 
tucky. 

The young bull is Domino bred and 


accompanied — by 


was named Young Domino 66th. 

The bull will be given to each farm 
in the county in order to serve all com- 
munities. The fee is one dollar which 
is paid to the farmer keeping the bull. 

Kiwanians T. S. Waller and Floyd 
Loveland are members of the Agricul- 
ture Committee. 


SOUTH BEND, IND., 
SELLS PAPERS 

The underprivileged 
South Bend are properly cared for by 
an annual newspaper sale, which is con- 
ducted by the members. Last year’s 


children of 





Kiwanis Club of 


Paducah, Kentucky, donated registered bull to help improve quality of county's 


cattle. Kiwanians C. Peel, chairman of agricultural committee, and V. Martin are holding bull. 
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sale brought in the sum of $1672 which 
was placed in the Underprivileged 
Child Fund. 

The papers were donated by the South 
Bend Tribune, regular newsboys re- 
mained off the streets for one hour 
while Kiwanians “cried their wares” 
and paper sales totaled $648.61. A pre- 
sale was made which brought in 
$1021.39, many contributors pledging 
big amounts. This method of raising 
funds began in 1935. Each year since 
that time the total amount received has 
increased and the South Bend club has 
demonstrated its ability to use the 
money properly. 


ALL-OUT AT 
LEXINGTON, KY. 

Sponsoring an All-Kentucky Confer- 
ence Basketball Tournament, the Lex- 
ington club went all-out for under- 
privileged funds recently. Lexington- 
ians being interested in athletics, the 
entire club went to bat. Incidentally 
it did a fine service, for teams from dif- 
ferent parts of Kentucky came to Lex- 
ington for a two-day round in rapid-fire 
competition in basketball. 

Business men of the club closed their 
and went into the 
tickets ; 
stood at the doors of the University of 


offices for two days 


streets and offices and sold 
Kentucky gym selling tickets; went into 
throngs selling programs at ten cents 
each; sold pop, peanuts and candy for 
the cause of the underprivileged. It 


was a big athletic tournament from 








Lexington, Kentucky, Kiwanians increased their Underprivileged Fund when they brought these hand- 
picked athletes to town for a two-day round in basketball. 


When it was over it 
termed a_ decided both 
financially and from a_ standpoint of 


start to finish. 
was success 
fine sportsmanship. 

Yes, Lexington is interested in ath- 
letics, and its club has determined to 
see that the “Jack Pot” goes for the 
The team 
who worked so hard, are now inquiring 


underprivileged. captains 
about plans for the future, for this puts 
the Lexington club on the map as a 
sponsor of high school athletics. 


BOYS CLUB AT 
IOLA, KANS. 

Iola Salvation Army activities are 
directed by an Advisory Board, who 
are members of the Iola club. The Ki- 
wanians conducted the annual drive for 


funds to carry on the work of the 





Facilities have been donated to the Red Shield Boys' Club by lola, Kansas. Members have annual drive 
for funds to carry on this work of the Salvation Army. 





Army, and at its conclusion asked that 
a large percentage of the funds be ex- 
pended on underprivileged child work. 
Respecting this request the Red Shield 
Boys’ Club was started and has become 
At the present time 180 


boys are enjoying the facilities offered. 


very popular. 


The club helped to provide the equip- 
ment, a committee from the club met 
with the City Commissioners and ar- 
ranged for the taking care of all utility 
bills. 
tain Cochran, who is a Kiwanian, in 


One of the members assists Cap- 


keeping the club open from four until 
nine each week day. The present facil- 


ities include five regulation table tennis 


outfits, a complete woodworking shop, 
reading room and various games. The 


boys are also organized into teams to 
make up a baseball league. 


BAY CITY, MICH., 
GOES TO CHURCH 

A Bay City Kiwanian, M. J. Ander- 
son, started pondering why so many 
people in Bay City were not going to 
church. “Why, especially in troubled 
times like these, aren’t people seeking 
the 
He decided to do something about it, 


strength derived from religion?” 


and proposed the idea to the Kiwanis 
club of boosting a Back-To-Church 
Movement. 

The essence of the plan was simple 
—to get people regardless of faith into 
the habit of going to church. 

The Bay City Kiwanis club, repre- 
senting all faiths, had no realization of 
the wide effect of its promotional plan. 
The active cooperation of the Rotary, 
clubs was ob- 


Exchange and Lions 


tained. Wholehearted approval was 


granted by the Bay County Ministerial 
Association and many letters were re- 





30 
cei outside Bay City. Kiwan- 
ian ret merchants and business men 
donated to the cause and had large ad- 
vertisement placed in the Bay City 
Times. Radio Station WBCM._ broad- 
ted and was generous with free 
programs, Ministers, priests and rabbis 


the 
Back-to-Church Movement. The church 


told their congreyations about 


1] 


wills rang for five minutes the evening 
previous to remind the people to go to 
church the next day. 

That there is a truly democratic 
pirit in the movement is indicated by 


the fact that the project is inspired by 
businessmen of all 
The will con- 


tinue throughout the winter. 


the vision of de- 


nomimnations, program 


“AVOCADO DAY” 
AT LA MESA, CALIF. 

“Avocado Day,” sponsored by the La 
Mesa 


of great interest locally. 


Kiwanis Club, was an occasion 


former Governor Frank IF. Merriam, 
State Senator Ed Fletcher, Assembly- 


man George Stream and Assembly- 
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Automobile caravan touring the groves on slopes of Mt. Helix, center of the avocado district on 
"Avocado Day" sponsored by La Mesa, California. 


Daley were 
among the distinguished guests. The 
full membership of the club and more 
150 others attended the luncheon 


woman Mrs. Jeannette E. 


than 
held in the grammar school gym. Presi- 
dent Von N. Marshall presided and in- 
troduced the guests. 

Addresses were also made by J. F. 
Wilson, and A. J. 


Schrepfer, secretary of the Growers 


avocado grower 





Past Presidents of North Wilkesboro, North Carolina. Front row, left to right: G. Cardwell; P. Eshelman; 
J. Reins; E. Finley. Second row: J. Finley; H. Morehouse; F. Hubbard; R. Finley; J. McCoy. Third row: 


W. Sturdivant; A. Casey; D. Carter; W. Jones. 


Back row: J. Carter and J. Williams. 





Dental care is furnished these children from the Children's Home Society of Missouri, by the North 
St. Louis club. 


Association, on the avocado industry 
and its progress in southern California. 

This “Avocado Day” dinner marked 
the beginning of what will be an annual 
affair in a united community endeavor 
to spread information about the many 
ways the avocado may be used to supply 
nourishment and health for the humans. 


MONROE, MICH., 
GETS RESOLUTION 
The 


lowing 


received the fol- 
the Monroe 
City Commission in accepting the deed 
to 16 lots acquired for playfield pur- 
poses in the city of Monroe. The lots 
were obtained entirely through the 
efforts of the club. } 

WHEREAS, The Kiwanis Club of 
Monroe has contributed $400 and raised 
an additional $432 toward the purchase 
of 16 lots to be used as a playfield. 

WHEREAS, The Kiwanis Club has 
presented to the City of Monroe a War- 
ranty Deed for said 16 lots to be used 
as a playfield and directs the City Clerk 
to record the same, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED 
that this Commission the 
sincere thanks of the City to the Ki- 
wanis Club for its tangible evidence of 
interest in the City’s recreational pro- 
gram, and in recognition of its splendid 
contribution to the welfare of the chil- 
dren of this City, does hereby designate 
and direct that said playfield be known 
as “Kiwanis Playfield,” and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED 
that a certified copy of this resolution 
be sent to the club. 

e 

Endicott, N. Y.— Following a wide 
publicity program the scrap pile in 
Endicott has been heaped high by the 
children in community. 


Monroe club 


resolution from 


expressed 
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Serving Their Nation Through Kiwanis 


A REAL AUCTION 
AT TIFFIN, OHIO 


Tiffin’s first War Bond and Stamp 
auction, held recently under the spon- 
sorship of the Kiwanis club, resulted 
in the sale of more than $24,000 worth 
of bonds and stamps. 

The auction which followed a din- 
ner, was open to the public. Admis- 
sion was the purchase of 50 cents 
worth of stamps. The sale of stamps 
at the door amounted to $75. 

A 1934 Columbian High School 
class ring which had been the proper- 
ty of the late Pilot Gilbert Brendle, 
and a pair of cuff links which had be- 
longed to the late Ensign David B. 
Beck, Tiffin boys who gave their lives 
in training were sold to a bidder who 
purchased $10,000 worth of War 
Bonds. 

These mementoes of the war heroes 
are to be given to the parents of the 
two fliers. 

The auction which was planned by 
Kiwanian W. E. Gilliam was con- 
ducted with the aid of committees of 
the club, representatives of each of 
the four Tiffin banks and Postmaster 
Paul B. Parkin. 


SIDNEY, MONT., 
SCRAPS TO FINISH 


The recent nationwide “scrap har- 
vest” was featured by a series of ad- 
vertisements sponsored by the Sidney 
club and published in the Sidney Her- 
ald. One advertisement was a full 
length streamer across the top of the 
back page calling attention to the work 
of the Sidney club, which was very ac- 
tive in the Sidney scrap campaign. 


RIVERDALE, TORONTO, ONT., 
LOOKS OUT FOR YOUTH 


One hundred and_ ninety-two boys 
are fully equipped and receiving train- 
ing as air cadets under the sponsorship 
of the Riverdale club. An additional 268 
boys are now being formed into squad- 
rons and will bring the total strength 
up to 450 in the very near future. 

Tribute was paid to the officers of the 
Past President 
Robert Russell is commanding officer. 


squadron of whom 


Kiwanian John Pearson a member 
of the staff of the Y.M.C.A. highly com- 
mended the idea 
that the increased earning power of 


because he _ believes 
boys has given them an independence 
that has reduced their interest in su- 
pervised activities, thus leading to an 
increase in juvenile delinquency. Par- 
ents have also given their approval of 
the plan. 


WAITING ROOMS 
AT MERCED, CALIF. 


The Merced club led the way in a 
local movement to provide waiting 
rooms for men in the U. S. forces who 
seek rides on the highways near the 
community. Army regulations pro- 
hibit soldiers asking for rides, but a 
service club can do the asking for them. 

President Victor P. Reich and Ki- 
wanian T. R. McSwain designed the 
waiting rooms, of which there are two, 
for northbound and another for 
southbound. 


one 


The waiting rooms are uniform in de- 
sign, painted red, white and blue. The 
walls are of 1x12 pine board with 2” 
Red com- 
position paper covers the curved roof, a 
2”x12” board against the back wall pro- 
vides a place for service men to sit. 
They were built at a cost of $85.50 
each. 

A window is provided on the side 
facing oncoming traffic so motorists can 
see from a distance if there are service 
men waiting. The road side of the 
building is partially covered, as shown 
in the picture so that service men are 
able to see out and be protected from 


battens covering the seams. 


the rain. 


HYDE PARK, CHICAGO, 
SENDS GREETINGS 


Here is a copy of a letter sent to all 
members’ sons in military service by 
the Hyde Park club: 

Dear Buddy: 

This holiday greeting comes to you 
from the members of your DAD’S KI- 
WANIS CLUB. 

Many of us who are without boys 
feel more deeply the honor accruing to 
your Dad and Mother in lending you 
to the cause of this important world 


struggle of civilization against sav- 
agery. 

In joining the armed forces you have 
shown that you have what it takes to 
bring the victory we are earnestly pray- 
ing and hoping for. 

Keep up your courage, Buddy—we 
all pledge not to let you down. 

YOUR DAD’S PALS, 


(Signed by all members at meeting). 


THE SPIRIT THAT WINS 
AT TOMS RIVER, N. J. 


Led by the “do and must” spirit of 
President Edgar M. Finch, the Kiwanis 
Club in Toms River, is active in many 
fields, with special emphasis on aid to 
the national and local war effort. 
the call 
throughout the nation for scrap metal, 


Recently when went out 
it was decided at one of the meetings 
that all members would bring scrap 
with them on the next meeting night. 
For a small club the response of the 
members was tremendous, approxi- 
mately a twenty-seven member atten- 
dance turned up with a total of 3413 
Ibs. of scrap metal of all types and 
description. 

A civilian Blood Bank has been estab- 
lished similar to that of the Red Cross 
Blood Bank, whereby blood is being 
given the nearby areas so that it will be 


readily available for civilian use. The 














An artificial limb was furnished for this boy by 
Charleston, Missouri. 
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cost of gathering, preparing, distribut- 
ing and storing this blood is tremendous 
the 
Monmouth counties have been asked to 


and Kiwanis clubs of Ocean and 
raise the necessary funds so that this 


A com- 


mittee was set up in the Toms River 


vital work may be carried on. 


club to tackle this job and through the 
able chairmanship of Kiwanian Lewis 
Menninger the club is well on its way 
towards fulfilling its quota. Local de- 
fense councils, and interested civic 
groups have been approached for con- 
tributions towards this fund and the re- 
sponse has been very gratifying. 
Because of the proximity to the 
Naval Air Station at Lakehurst, N. J., 
the need for a recreation room in Toms 
River for the use of sailors and other 
uniformed service men is very appar- 
ent and the members have been taking 
an active part in cooperating with other 
groups in the town in establishing this 
hall, and pledged a monthly allotment 


to maintain this enterprise. 


PARIS, ILL., 
COLLECTS KEYS 
keys, 


lockless keys were sought by the chil- 


Orphan duplicate keys, and 
dren of the Paris public schools for the 
Kiwanis Keys for Victory campaign 
promoted by the Paris club. The con- 
test was the Kiwanis club’s effort in the 
metal scrap drive. The accumulation 
of keys, enhanced by daily collections, 
was placed in the show window of the 
Penney Company store. Four awards 


were made to the winners. 


In charge of the campaign were Ki- 
Osborn, 
Fruin and John R. Spear. 


wanians Howard B. Robert 
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Charter Nights 


ILLEEN, TEXAS, the 


Kiwanis Club, 
the sponsorship of Waco Ki- 


new 


formed under 


charter from 
former Lieutenant Tom C., 
Mabray at a club dinner, December 1, 
1942. 

Members of visiting clubs were pres- 
ent for the occasion. 
the charter, former 
Lieutenant Governor Mabray instructed 


wanians, received its 


Governor 


In presenting 


the members on the importance of start- 
ing to work immediately on some local 
objectives; in organizing their commit- 
tees and keeping them active. 

The Killeen club was organized with 
with T. A. Nor- 
man, Jr., as the first President. The 
Vice-President, E. 


30 charter members 


other officers are: 
B. Arnold, Secretary, Rev. L. C. Ruck- 
man. Directors, C. W. Rose, B. B. 
Younger, E. C. Massey, S. Young, R. 
Berry, Jim Zack. 


THE RECENTLY organized Dan- 
bury, Connecticut, club its 
charter at a largely attended dinner 
meeting in the Peacock ballroom of the 
Hotel Green. The gathering was at- 
tended by nearly 200 persons, including 
International District Officers 
of Kiwanis, from 
throughout Connecticut and represen- 


received 


and 
delegations clubs 
tatives of Danbury Lions and Rotary 


clubs. 





Dearborn, Michigan, Kiwanians sponsored "A Day at the Circus'’ for crippled and underprivileged 
children. 


The Danbury club was sponsored by 
the Norwalk Kiwanians, many being 
The toast- 
master was Lieutenant Governor E. W. 
Nelson. Mayor William J. Hannan ex- 
tended an official welcome to the 
visitors. 

The charter was presented by Imme- 
diate Past Governor Robert D. Pryde. 
He urged the members to attend every 
meeting and to take an active part in 
all club activities. International Trus- 
tee James Gallagher; Past Governor E. 
McGregor and former Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor J. Keogh, Jr., were among the 
extended 


present at the ceremonies. 


distinguished guests, and 
greetings to the new club. 

There was a variety of gifts pre- 
sented such as: American flag from 
New Canaan; club banner from Bridge- 
port club; gong and gavel from Darien 
club; Canadian flag from Westport 
club. A complete secretary’s kit was 
presented by the New Haven club. 

Officers of the club are: President, R. 
R. Goodfellow, Vice-President, L. E. 
Gustafson, Secretary C. V. Melillo. Di- 
rectors, A. P. Caillonette, C. Denn- 
inger, R. L. Hatch, Dr. V. Jablon, W. 
W. Joli, P. E. Kerwin, J. C. Sims. 


TWENTIETH FOR 
STEVENS POINT, WIS. 


In observance of its 20th anniversary, 
the Stevens Point club enjoyed a com- 
memorative program. 

President A. Anderson cut the birth- 
President 
Anderson commented on the American 
scene back in 1922 when the club was 
formed, while T. the 
speaker of the day called for a round 
of applause for twelve active charter 
In closing he stressed the 


day cake with 20 candles. 


A. Rogers, 


members. 
need to keep good will in mind these 
days. 

Robert F. McFill, local authority on 
Diesel engines spoke briefly on the 
critical shortage of essential metals and 
necessity of public cooperation in pro- 
viding a steady flow of essential scrap, 


including rubber. 
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SHORT SHOTS 


LEXINGTON KIWANIAN FEATURED 
IN ESQUIRE 

Coach Adolph Frederick Rupp, an 
outstanding Kiwanian in Lexington, 
Kentucky, is featured in the February 
issue of “Esquire” in an article by 
Jimmy Jones of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, The article, “He’s Rupp and 
Ready,” traces Rupp’s basketball career 
from the days when he played guard 
for Kansas’ Unbeaten 1923 squad up 
to the present, which finds him the 
famous basketball coach of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 

Besides being a most successful coach, 
having led his teams to 195 victories 
against 49 losses, Rupp is an 
Kiwanian, a patron of the arts, and the 
promoter of a high school all-star foot- 
ball game every December for the 
benefit of Lexington’s crippled chil- 
dren’s hospital. 


active 





There's no special reason for running this picture 

except that it is a mighty pleasing picture of a 

mighty fine secretary, W. L. Milner of San Benito, 

Texas, who has held that position continuously for 
over 16 years. 


Rupp’s great knack is in crowd build- 
ing, says Jones. His strategy is based 
on the idea of getting people to talk 
basketball. In the past, the teams 
simply came and filled their engage- 
ments with each other; the papers duti- 
fully carried an advance story and 
perhaps a one-column cut. The coaches 
exchanged perfunctory greetings and 
that was about all. But the Baron, as 
Rupp is commonly called, changed all 
that. Now when he brings his boys to 
town, there is no mistaking that some- 
thing prodigious is in the offing. The 
papers for weeks have been writing 
about him, and the fans and village 
urchins have been thinking up choice 
invectives to hurl. 

Somehow he always manages to turn 
every game played by his Kentucky 


Wildcats into a vendetta that smacks 
feud. He engineers a 
special kind of feud for each team, says 


of a mountain 


“Esquire.” 
the main thing The 
An basketball 


player, he says, “should have the foot- 


Condition is 
Baron | stresses. ideal 
work of a boxer, catch and throw a 
ball with the ‘give’ and deftness of 
Rabbit Maranville, and be as tireless 
as Glenn Cunningham.” 
material, good competent coaching, and 
add _ the and gab of a 
natural-born showman, and you have 
old “Rupp and Ready” and the secret 
of basketball’s rise to glory at the Uni- 
“Esquire.” 


Take gor rd 


psychology 


versity of Kentucky, says 
The Baron has proved by demonstra- 
tion that a man himself and his game 
can flower and thrive on controversy. 


DEDICATION 


“It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining be- 
fore us—that from these honored dead 
take devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the last 


we increased 


full measure of devotion.” 
—LIincoLn: Gettysburg Address 


Above the roar of guns, the tumult and the 
strife, 
The wild alarms on land and sea and in 
the sky— 
Those words that never die 
Ring out and unify 
All hearts to guard, defend the freeman's 
way of life, 
Our honored dead, lives snuffed out 
by treach'rous foe, 
Delivered up their all to freedom's holy 
cause. 
Reflect awhile and pause 
In solemn, deep applause 


their 


For all the slain whose sacrifice shall live 
and grow. 

The task remains, the fearful work is just 
begun; 


In Might of Right, America doth dedicate 
Her all in this sore strait, 
Prepared for any fate, 

And will not rest content till righteous peace 
is won. 


O God of Hosts, our refuge still, hear now 
our prayer: 
Make strong our hands, cleanse out all 
thoughts of selfish ease. 
To Thee we bow our knees 
In contrite, anquished pleas— 
Give triumph to the Right, Thy Might and 
Truth declare. 


—CHARLES G. REIGNER 
Immediate Past President, 
Baltimore, Md. 





Grand Rapids to be well read on Kiwanis. Librarian 

Donald W. Kohlstedt of the Grand Rapids Public 

Library is presented with a new volume for his 

shelves—''We Build, the Story of Kiwanis.'' Howard 

W. Wickett, 1942 president, made the presenta- 

tion. This is a fine suggestion for every Kiwanis 
club to follow. 


IT’S TERM NUMBER 9 
FOR MAYOR ELTON 


David H. Elton, K.C., International 
Trustee, was elected by a unanimous 
vote to his ninth consecutive term as 
nayor of Lethbridge, Alberta, at a re- 
cent session of the city council and was 
immediately sworn into office. 

Advices from Lethbridge in comment- 
ing on the 1943 action say that Mayor 
Elton set a new record for holding an 
elective post in Lethbridge, serving in 
a capacity for a longer period of 
He 


an alderman continuously 


such 


time than any other person. has 


been since 
1928. 

Thus in a very practical way is 
Trustee Elton practicing the preaching 
of Kiwanis leadership. 


PAST PRESIDENTS 
ALWAYS ACTIVE 

And here comes further proof of the 
Past Inter- 


national Presidents to work in the ranks 


desire and willingness of 


or out of the ranks. Cope Callen has 
been made vice-president of his club at 
3ethlehem, Pennsylvania. Cope, before 
he was International president was an 
International trustee, International com- 
mittee chairman, district governor, 
lieutenant governor and held about all 
the offices there were in the Champaign- 
Urbana, Illinois, club. All past Inter- 
national officers are needed these days 
as never before and Cope’s example is 


a most commendable one. 
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No. |—Miami, Fla., bought $16,425 worth of bonds; 2—Huntington 

Park, Calif., took lead in local rubber drive; 3—Torrence, Calif., 

presents ambulance to city; 4—West Monroe, La., had successful 

scrap drive; 5—North Milwaukee, Wis., has an Honor Roll; 6— 

Cleveland, Ohio, had a Bond Plate dinner; 7—Glens Falls, N. Y., 

furnish coffee and doughnuts to selectees; 8—Merced, Calif., has 
waiting rooms on highway for men in service. 
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Virough Kiaanie 


No. 9—New Brunswick, N. J. establish Blood Bank; |0—Huntington, 
W. Va., has a Victory Poster; |11—Shelton, Conn., collected 130 tons 
of scrap, proceeds were given to Service Men's Fund; 12—Roseland, 
Chicago, has Victory Garden; 13—Springfield, Mass., had Allied 
Nations’ representatives as guests; 14—Toms River, N. J., has scrap 
campaign sign; 15—Sedalia, Mo., assisted in bond drive for Bette 
Davis Movie Star program; |6—Arkansas City, Kans., had six English 
boys and Boy Scouts assist in bond drive. 
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Who’s Who In Kiwanis 


Morgantown, North Carolina, is 
proud of Kiwanian A. B. Stoney who 
was elected to the State Legislature, 
lohn Guigou, newly elected to the 
Board of Commissioners and new Tax 


Collector Lawrence Crouch. 


Dr. Bert R. Parrish, district gov- 
ernor in 1941, of Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, has set an excellent attendance 
record. He has not missed a meeting 
since the founding of the local club 
which was twenty-three years ago. Dr. 
Parrish has also been present at every 
district convention and has never missed 
an inter-club meeting in his division 
or an inter-state meeting. 


High honor came to a distinguished 
Denver Kiwanian, Rt. Rev. Msgr. John 
Kk. Mulroy, when he was elevated by 
Pope Pius XII to the rank of domestic 
prelate in the church, Father Mulroy 
is pastor of the Holy Ghost Church 
in Denver, and archdiocesan director 
of Catholic Charities. For many years 
he has been a member of the board 
of directors of Number Nine Pearl 
Street. He has worked tirelessly and 
unselfishly with underprivileged chil- 
dren and has become a_ tremendous 
power for good in his community. 


yon7é® 





Miss Janice Lucille Land, daughter 
of District Secretary Pete Land, of 
\kron, Ohio, has the distinction of 
heing the first WAVE ensign to be 
sworn in at the Cleveland office of 


Naval Procurement. 


Kiwanian Charles B. Gillespie, gov- 
ernor of the Missouri-Kansas-Arkan- 
sas District, of Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri, is president of the Lake of the 
Ozarks Council Boy Scouts of Amer- 


ica and a member of the State Salvage 
Committee, 


A distinguished railway career ended 
on December 31 when E. F. L. Stur- 
dee, assistant passenger traffic mana- 
ger, Canadian Pacific Railway at Mon- 
treal, retired under company pension 
rules. Kiwanian Sturdee started with the 
company in 1893 in Saint John, N. B. 
In earlier days he had charge of the 
Far Eastern territory when he was 
appointed, early in 1924, as acting gen- 
eral passenger agent with headquarters 
in Hong Kong, later becoming pas- 
senger agent. In 1925 he returned to 
Canada and was successively assistant 
general passenger agent in Montreal 
and general passenger agent in Van- 
couver. His appointment to the posi- 
tion from which he is now retiring 
came in 1937. Mr. Sturdee was presi- 
dent of the Montreal Club in 1930 and 
headed the Vancouver Club in 1935. 


Kiwanian William H. Bryan of Uni- 
versity City, Missouri, is head man 
around that part of the country. In 
other words, he is Administrator of 
all rationing projects. During the last 
war Kiwanian Bryan left the job of 
principal in a high school to. become 
a captain in the Army Air Force. This 
time he has left a fine position to 
work for the OPA for nothing. 


Miss Shirley Millikan, daughter of 
former International Trustee Charles 
(Pat) E. Millikan of Los Angeles, 
California, was elected “Helen of 
Troy” for 1942 at U. S. C. 


Dr. C. Paul White, past governor 
of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District, 
of Kewanee, Illinois, has had _ the 
honor of being chosen president of 
the Mississippi Valley Medical Society 
which comprises Illinois, Missouri, and 
Iowa. 


The Lieutenant Governor of Cali- 
fornia is Kiwanian Frederick F. 
Houser of Alhambra. Congratulations, 
California ! 


Past President R. J. Finn, principal 
of schools at Harlan, Iowa, has been 
elected president of the Southwestern 
Iowa Teachers’ Association, 


Dr. J. H. Groseclose, Oak Cliff, Dal- 
las, Texas, has spent twenty years as 
builder and administrator of the Meth- 
odist Hospital of Dallas, having re- 
ceived the appointment by the North 
Texas Conference twenty consecutive 
times. Kiwanian Groseclose has the 
honor of having served one institution 
longer than any other hospital admin- 
istrator in the state. 


George H. Miller of the Sedalia, 
Missouri, club, is state senator of the 
fifteenth district; Rev. H. U. Camp- 
bell is treasurer of the Southwest Mis- 
souri Conference Methodist Church; 
L. W. Richardson is vice president of 
the Chamber of Commerce; and Rev. 
O. J. Rumpf is president of the Pet- 
tis County Crippled Children’s So- 
ciety. 
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Albie Booth, favorite football son of 
Yale University, is also the favorite 
son of Waterbury, Connecticut. Ki- 
wanian Booth is secretary of the very 
fine project known as Boys’ Village 
which might be called a second Boys’ 
Town. He was recently elected to 
the Board of Directors of the Eastern 
Intercollegiate Football Officials Asso- 
ciation. He is now president of the 
Connecticut Football Officials Associa- 
tion, President of the Waterbury 
Ice Cream Manufacturers Association, 
Commissioner of the Housatonic Bas- 
ketball League for High Schools and 
on top of all these other activities 
Kiwanian Booth is Vice-President of 
the Waterbury Kiwanis Club. 


Kiwanian R. W. Hedrick, president 
in 1937, of Jefferson City, Missouri, is 
chairman of the State Selective Serv- 
ice Appeal Board, member of the State 
Council of Defense, and Executive 
Committee State Council of Defense. 
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Here’s another interesting letter from 
Captain R. L. Waffle, member of the 
Fond du Lac club on duty somewhere 
in New Guinea. His first letter was 
published in the January issue. 
Somewhere in New Guinea 
(Saturday ) 
December 18, 1942 

Dear “Ed”: 

We have been very busy lately and 
as a result it has become increasingly 
more difficult for me to try and answer 
all of my mail. However, I do want 
you to know that I received your most 
welcome and very interesting letter of 
September 20th with the enclosed clip- 
pings from the Chicago Trib. It took 
our mail a long time to catch up with 
us when we made the move up here 
to New Guinea so I didn’t receive your 
letter until December 6th. However, 
during the past few weeks we have 
been receiving a veritable “flood” of 
August, September, and October mail. 
You can well imagine how welcome it 
was to us all. There really isn’t much 
here in this country and the mail does 
help to keep up the morale. We have 
also been receiving a few Christmas 
packages and they help a lot to brighten 
up our stay here. 

The weather is certainly not very 
conducive to making one think of 
Christmas as it is hot as blazes from 
morning till night. We also have 
swarms of mosquitoes now and they 
make life just that much more miser- 
able. Can hardly sit outside of a 
mosquito box at night without getting 
chewed up plenty and right now I am 
swatting with one hand and writing 
with the other. I suppose you are hav- 
ing some real wintry weather now in 
“The Windy City” and I envy you for 
that if for no other reason. 

Our food is not too good here as 
nearly all of it comes in cans. We do 
very infrequently have some fresh beef 
and we dig into it with gusto even if 
it is tough. We also had a banner day 
vesterday when we all got an orange. 

I wonder if you received my Christ- 


mas Greetings which were sent out on 
November 9th. In that communication 
I told you what a rough country this 
is—composed mostly of dense jungies 
and very rugged mountains. I don’t 
believe the people at home have any 
idea about the difficulties that our boys 
have to overcome and the hardships 
they endure, but I can assure you that 
they are both plenty great. The more 
death, pains and suffering see, the 
sooner I hope it will be all over. 

Very truly yours, 

R. L. WAFFLE, Captain. 
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Lt. Frank S. Wright 
U. S. Army 10th Air Corps 
APO 3035 
c/o Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 
December 4, 1942 
Dear Pete: 

I am writing this as we fly along at 
7,000 feet over the Red Sea, which in- 
cidentally is a beautiful blue. Am over 
10,000 miles from the States with 
another 2,000 to 3,000 to go, so I'll be 
forced to miss all Kiwanis January 
conferences. 

I was recommissioned in the Army, 
September 30, went directly to a special 
pool school—it doesn’t have any connec- 
and on November 





tion with billiards 


I was transferred to the Air Corps and 


{ 





Dr. J. B. Casey, Kiwanian of McAllen, Texas, is 

sworn in as a captain in U. S. Army at regular 

club meeting. District Judge Bryce Ferguson of 
Pharr administered the oath. 





given the perfectly marvelous assign- 
ment I’m now on, 

Many times while at Meade I thought 
of you and the many other fine staff 
personnel at the General Office, and 
wanted to write to you all (I’m kidded 
everywhere for using that expression) 
but we were on the go from 6:30 A.M. 
to 11 P.M. A great thrill one day en 
route was to cross the Equator and look 
down the great Amazon—all in a five- 
minute period. 

Cleopatra wasn’t on the Nile when 
we saw it yesterday, but after all, Pete, 
don’t you think Rita Hayworth would 
have made the Ancients forget Cleo? 
Please give each and every one of the 
staff my best. I’d love to hear from all 
of them. I value each friendship I have 
in your fine office. 

Faithfully yours, 
FRANK. 

Frank Wright was governor of the 
Florida District in 1941 and is past 
president of the Gainesville club. 

4 
51st Coast Artillery 
A.P.O. 845 
c/o Postmaster, New ~—e We¥: 
December 22, 1942 
Dear Secretary Peterson: 

I have just today received my No- 
vember issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. 
I haven’t had one in such a long time 
I couldn’t wait to read it from cover to 
cover. 

We who are on foreign duty so 
seldom get a paper or magazine that 
they really are prizes when we do re- 
ceive them. I thoroughly enjoy The 
Kiwanis Magazine and the great work 
that you are doing. I am proud that I 
have been a part of such a great organi- 
zation and its work. May its great 
work be continued. We have a big job 
to do and we must do it in the way that 
Kiwanis always has done big jobs. 

Sincerely yours, 
Major Tuomas Horton WALKER 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of 
Clanton, Ala. 








““Assignment to Berlin” 
By HARRY W. FLANNERY 
Publisher Alfred A. Knopf 


W E stopped off in Nashville last 


January, en route for Florida, 
and dropped into a dinner meeting of 
the Executives Club, with E. B. Stahl- 
man, Jr., presiding. “Ebie” was chair- 
man of the Magazine Committee of the 
Board of Trustees of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. He introduced the speaker of 
the evening, Harry Flannery, one time 
member of the ‘Kiwanis Club of St. 
Louis, who had been elected as a vice- 
president of that famous club before he 
was sent to Berlin to act as correspond- 
ent for the Columbia Broadcasting 
system. 

We heard Harry Flannery give his 
address and we when we 
wanted to have a story on “Freedom of 
the Press” for our North American 
Way series that we would ask him to 
write it. We asked him and he wrote 
it and if you failed to read it we suggest 
vou dig up the November 1942 issue 
and read the lead article. We had 
hoped he could address our convention 


decided 


in Cleveland, but his engagements made 
This is a lengthy but 
introduction to the 


that impossible. 
rather 
author of “Assignment to Berlin” in 


necessary 


our humble opinion one of the greatest, 
if; not the greatest, of the “Berlin” 
books. 

The nice part of this book is that it 
comes right after “Berlin Diary” by 
William L. Shirer just as Harry Flan- 
nery followed Bill Shirer as CBS cor- 
respondent in Berlin. You can read 
“Assignment to Berlin” as a comple- 
ment to “Berlin Diary” or not, it makes 
no difference for the Flannery book 
itself. It is a 
chronicle of events, a reporter’s chron- 
icle during that fateful and eventful 
vear of 1941, The Flannery book 
shows most positively and definitely 
the United 


stands absolutely by 


how the isolationists in 


States were being duped by Germany. 
Goebbels chuckled aplenty when our 


isolationists were at their loudest. Of 


course, Goebbels isn’t chuckling any 
isolationists recognize 
their mistakes. Will Shirer’s chron- 
icles of events before 1941 should have 
meant something, but certainly Flan- 
nery leaves no shred of satisfaction for 


more for our 


anyone who refused for any reason at 
all to see what was going on. 

We like the easy way in which Flan- 
nery wrote this book. His reports are 
free and just personal enough to make 
it all very human. We were interested 
and worried about Ruth and Pat. 
We'll say “Yes, we have met before” if 
we ever see them in the flesh. 

We are never going to review a book 
that we cannot urge you to read, unless 
we review a book that we want to warn 
you against reading. And of course 
that would make you read it just to see 
why it shouldn’t be read. Anyhow we 
feel that you can skip a great many 
other war books, just so you include 
this one. The year 1941 was “the 
year.” Flannery offers a rather unique 
picture of Hitler. On January 30, 
1941, Hitler made an address in the 
Sports Palace. Of course, he speaks to 
his party groups, applause is controlled, 
or rather promoted, thoroughly and 
completely. Here’s how Flannery de- 
scribed the entrance: 

“The crowd rose and cheered as the 
leaders of the party and the military 
marched in. There were bemedaled 
generals, von Brauchitsch, Keitel, Jodel 
and others moving proudly in the lead. 
Then big bulky Goering in a resplen- 
dent sky-blue uniform smiling broadly. 
Little Goebbels hobbled in, paying 
slight attention to the people around 
him. Himmler with his spectacles, 
small nose and trim moustache looked 
more like a bookkeeper than the leader 
of the dread Gestapo. 
black-browed Hess, Dr. Ley and finally 
Hitler himself. 

“Der Fuehrer walked rigidly turning 
slightly to left and right with one hand 
stiffly by his side and the other raised 


There too were 
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diffidently before him in the party sa- 
lute. He never raised his hand as high 
as the others. Hitler was far from pre- 
tentious. I thought he looked like many 
a Nazi waiter I had seen. He wore 
his grey trench coat and peaked cap 
and was dressed with less show than 
any of his fellows. I noted he had a 
curious little smile. I remarked about 
the smile and was told ‘Der Fuehrer 
smiles seldom he must be feeling good 
today.’ ” 

Incidentally Flannery tells of a score 
more raids over Berlin than we ever 
heard of. For a while there were raids 
about every night. The news of R.A.F. 
activity was very successfully kept off 
the air. 

And again before we forget it. There 
wasn’t much mystery about the Hess 
flight. Flannery explains the whole 
business quite logically and no recent 
explanations have been contrary to the 
expressions which he put down on 
paper, but not over the air, back a few 
days after the flight. 

Another thing. The Japs were work- 
ing right along with Germany during 
that year of 1941 and were doing quite 
a bit of spying on their ally. 

While some in the United States 
doubted that Germany expected to take 
on the United States as part of its pro- 
gram no one in Germany was deceived. 
The United States as the one great re- 
maining democracy and economic power 
was necessarily an ultimate objective. 
During February and March (1941), 
according to Flannery’s records, the 
Nazis continued to prepare their people 
for the entry of the United States into 
the war. While the Nazis were bang- 
ing away at England in the hopes of a 
knockout and also for propaganda, the 
Hamburger Fremdenblatt cried that the 
United States was Britain’s last trump 
card. The idea, of course, was that 
Britain was trading Canada to the 
United States for U. S. help for Eng- 
land. 

We had marked a dozen passages in 
this book and we expected to quote 
from them. But 
Many things were presented as fairly 


space is limited. 
commonplace when the book was writ- 
ten. Today the commonplace §state- 
ments have become headlines. There is 
nothing unimportant in the book, it 
seems like. 

We are about prepared to suggest 
that it is a patriotic duty for a Kiwan- 
ian to read this book. We are apt to 
read it again. 


Merton S. Heiss. 
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This beautiful ballroom in the 


Palmer House will 
International Convention in 








be the scene of convention sessions during the 


Chicago. 


CHICAGO, JUNE 22-24 


OR the first time in the history 

of the organization an Interna- 

tional of Kiwanis 
will be- held in Chicago. True it will 
be a streamlined, wartime convention, 
but it will be held in the city wherein 
is located the General Office. 

The dates as set by the International 
Board of Trustees are June 22-23 and 
24 and the headquarters will be at the 
Palmer House, now the largest hotel 
in Chicago since the Stevens went to 
war, 


convention 


Convention Manager Robert R. 
LaFollette will early in February send 
to all club secretaries a set of hotel 
reservation contracts with instructions 
as to their use. This year the registra- 
tion fee will be reduced to $5 per person 
and pre-registration will be in lieu of 
the usual hotel guarantee deposit. The 
$5 pre-registration fee will this year be 
sent to the Convention Office, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, in other 
words to the General Office, where Con- 
vention Manager LaFollette will con- 
duct his work. 

The sessions will be streamlined and 
attended only by certified club delegates, 
delegates-at-large, District Boards of 
Trustees and any others by special in- 
vitation whose presence is deemed 
essential to the success of the conven- 
tion. Of course as always all sessions 
are open to all interested Kiwanians. 
Due to war restrictions convention 
plans will be made for men only. 

There will be no “host club” as 
Kiwanis International will sponsor the 
sessions. There is however a very big 
“but” coming in right after this sen- 


tence. There is no host club BUT the 
Kiwanians of Chicago, all of the Kiwan- 
ians of all of the clubs of this territory, 
regard themselves as official, unofficial, 
formal and informal hosts. Their wel- 
come is as sincere as though each 
individual Kiwanian’s club was to be 
host. They even appointed a Chairman, 
one Raymond S. Blunt, Past Governor, 
to represent Chicagoland Kiwanians. 
Kiwanian Blunt is chairman of the In- 
ternational Committee on Resolutions 
so he will be around—polishing the 
lamps as he expresses it. 

The rights of Denver as host to the 
next normal convention will be con- 
sidered after the duration. 

The board committee in charge of the 
1943 convention consists of Corwine E. 
Roach, J. Hudson Huffard and J. 
Raymond Schutz. 
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Kiwanis Aids 
With Mathematics 


BY ALBERT EARLEY, 


Secretary, Georgetown, Delaware 


It has been said that the present war 
will be won by the side that has the 
best mathematicians. An artillery 
camp is located near Georgetown and 
the Kiwanis club realized that this 
gave them an opportunity for serv- 
ice. The members offered to teach 
mathematics to the soldiers and the 
offer was promptly accepted. 

The class consists of privates and 
noncommissioned officers who desire 
to enter officers’ training schools. They 
have studied mathematics in high 
school and college but have forgotten 
many essential things. 
last one hour and the meets 
twice a week. A Kiwanian is the in- 
structor and there is no cost to either 
the club or the army. 


The sessions 
class 


This is a much- 
needed war service which many clubs 
throughout Kiwanis can render. 


Macon Kiwanis Club 
Honors an Old Negro 


By CHARLES C. HAROLD, M.D. 
Past President, Macon Kiwanis Club 


N Wednesday, December 2nd, 
1942 the Board of Directors 
of the Macon Kiwanis club 
formally dedicated a small park in 
Macon, Georgia, to Nelson A. Daniels, 
who has been the head waiter at the 
Hotel the Macon 


Kiwanis club has had its luncheons for 


Dempsey where 


more than twenty years. This event was 
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In the first 
place it was the first park in Macon to 


unusual in several ways. 
be dedicated to a living person, and in 
the second place it was the first park 
to be dedicated to a Negro citizen. 
Daniels, or “Nelse” as he is fre- 
quently called by the members, has been 
most faithful in serving the members 
of the club. He has always been courte- 
ous and dignified, and is considered 
throughout the city as one of the most 
He the 
respect of the entire community, and it 


seemed quite fitting that he should be 


valuable Negro citizens. has 


honored. The small piece of ground 
the City of Macon formally 
named in his honor in open council is 


which 


located immediately in front of his own 
home. The shrubbery in the park was 
the Negro himself or 
donated to him and was planted by 
himself. 


all markers in the parks in the City of 


purchased by 
The iron marker is similar to 


Macon. 


An interesting thing happened while 
the Macon Kiwanis club was planning 
the naming of the park. In the very 
week when the 
City Council to designate this small city 
park in honor of this respected Negro, 
unfortunately a Negro soldiér who was 
A.W.O.L. shot and killed a white police- 
man in Macon and seriously wounded 
a second officer of the Military Police. 
There was of course much excitement 


motion was made in 


regarding this, but even so, the Macon 
City Council went ahead, and desig- 
nated the park in honor of Nelson A. 
Daniels. 

The Macon Kiwanis club has taken 
much pleasure in furthering this recog- 
nition of the faithful services of one of 
their Negro friends. In the photograph 
may be recognized Past International 
President Mark A Smith and Interna- 
tional Vice-President Hamilton Holt, as 
former members of 


well as several 


International Committees. 


Ugly Little Beasts 


(From page 21) 


is evident from the recent statement of 
Navy Minister Angus L. Macdonald 
that they have safely convoyed 64,000,000 
tons of from these 
shores to those of the Old Country. 
Thousands of merchant ships have felt 
the comfort of their ‘running inter- 


valuable cargo 


ference.’ 

“In spite of all the ingenious tricks 
of the enemy—the ‘wolf pack’ attacks, 
the and night 
Canada’s corvettes have enjoyed 99% 
success, by actual figures, in the three 


minefields, forays — 


years of war to date. 

“They do not labor under the im- 
pression that to patrol the St. Lawrence 
or the Atlantic seaboard is the best way 
to defend this country. 

“Their belief is that the best way to 
protect Canada is to carry the fight to 


the enemy. Consequently you will find 
these ships in virtually every theatre 
of ocean warfare—in the icy wastes of 
the North Atlantic; in the warm waters 
of the Carribbean, where the ‘Oakville’ 
sailed to glory; in the clear-blue Medi- 
terranean, where 17 of Canada’s cor- 
vettes assisted in the protective shield 
of the new second front; in the fog- 
bound bays of the Aleutians, where they 
went to help our American cousins in 
the assault against the Japanese. 

“They are writing a great naval tradi- 
tion for a country which is young, as 
traditions go, and more ships are slip- 
ping down the ways north to help them 
in their impressive task. 

“Stork ships ?—Sure ugly little beasts, 
but they deliver the goods.” 


New Members 
(From page 17) 


players haven’t appeared. The sun is 
shining, all is and life and 
glamor. You in the mood 
for Roy is going to play a little foot- 
ball. He makes it a “U” and “I” 
proposition. He says: 

U and I means every man in Kiwanis 
International from the International 
President to the newest neophyte in 
Can you imagine an All 


color 
should be 


your club. 


\merican-Canadian football team with 
these players: 


LINE UP 
U andI 
Advisory Coaches: Internatiorial 
President, Board of Trustees, Former 
Members of International Council, and 
International Committee Chairmen. 
General Office — International Mem- 
bership Committee 
Governors — Chr. District Member- 
ship Committee 
Lieutenant Governors — Chr. Divi- 
sional Membership Committee 
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President — Chr. Club Membership 


Committee 
10% Club Members — Rest of Club 


yf 


That question mark means that U 
need one more man for our team. He 
is waiting for a chance to play on this 
Kiwanis team. U and he 
needs U. U are the star player. U 
and your club chairman should have 
10% of your best members act as your 


need him 


membership committee—the rest of the 
club is always on the alert for that 
new member who is yearning for an 
opportunity to help his community via 
Kiwanis. 


“KIWANIS E’ AWARDS 
To obtain “Kiwanis E” Awards, U 
will determine your own goal of mem- 
bership for three periods, namely: 
Ist period ending April 30 
2nd period ending July 31 
3rd period ending December 31 
The amount of goal for each period 
must be sent to the General Office in 
Chicago and to your District Secretary 
by January 20. 

For winning goal Ist period— 
Certificate, “Kiwanis Marines” at 
International Convention. 

For winning goal 2nd period— 
“Kiwanis Army E” at District 
Convention. 

For winning goal 3rd period— 
“International Council of Honor” 
end of year. 

This highest award may be attached 

to club banner. Sponsoring a new club 
will give club award for any period. 


Division 
If 90% of clubs receive “Kiwanis 
Marines-Army E-International Council 
of Honor” awards, appropriate rewards 
will be made on above respective dates. 


District 

If 75% of clubs 
Marines-Army E-International Council 
of Honor” awards, a banner depicting 
the highest honor will be given for 
the period obtained at the above men- 
tioned respective dates. 

U and I is truly a great All Amer- 
ican-Canadian team. This is your 
team, your opportunity, your great 
year, and your club is going to achieve 
your Victory Membership Goal because 
of U. 


So there’s your glamor! 


receive “Kiwanis 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


Many questions are asked of the General Office. Some of these questions, of interest 


to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 





Q. Is driving to Kiwanis meetings 
considered essential? (Secretary) 


A. A 
other method than his automobile for 
attending club meetings, should do so. 
li the meeting place is in walking dis- 
tance that method should be adopted. 
If it involves some form of transporta- 
tion and street cars or buses are avail- 
able then one or the other should be 


member who can use any 


his choice. 


More than that, it is suggested you 
review the Kiwanis War Program in- 
cluding the outline “Your Community 
in the War—A Handbook of Home 
Front Activities,” “What Kiwanis is 
Doing to Help Win the War,” and the 
1943 Objectives, with local rationing 
officials. You should make plain to 
them that regular weekly meetings of 
Kiwanians are vital to the continued 
promotion of war activities and cannot 
be construed as social events. The final 
with each local 


interpretation rests 


board. 
. 


Q. Is it advisable for a Kiwanis club 
to set up a special Wartime Committee 
so as to coordinate the wartime activi- 
ties of the club? (President) 

A. It is most desirable that all clubs 
should attempt to coordinate activi- 
ties connected with the winning of 
the war. Just recently the Interna- 
tional Board of Trustees changed the 
name of the Citizenship Committee to 
Wartime Citizenship in order that that 
committee might provide for those 
wartime activities that do not on the 
surface appear to fall within the scope 
of the work of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Affairs or within other established 


committees. 
m 


Q. Last August our President was 
called to the army. We elected our 
vice president to fill the vacancy in the 
president’s office. Who do we list as 
the immediate past president? (Secre- 
tary) 

A. The member holding the office 
of president on December 31 is en- 
titled to the office of immediate past 
president. However, the member orig- 
inally elected to that office and who 
served from January to August of 1942 


retains the honor of having served as 
a president. As such he is entitled to 
wear the insignia of a past president 
who was 


in addition to the member 


elected to take his place. 
® 


Q. What plans has Kiwanis for con- 
sideration and discussion of post-war 
world problems? (Lieutenant Gover- 
nor) 

A. Two 
actively functioning. One is known as 
the Past Presidents Committee on Post- 
War Problems, its personnel being com- 
posed of all past International presi- 
dents. This committee of which Past 
International Presidents Harry E. Karr 
and William J. Carrington are co-chair- 
men, has been charged with the re- 
sponsibility of endeavoring to paint a 
picture of what the post-war world 
will be as a backdrop against which we 
can plot our own individual action. 


distinct committees are 


The other committee known as the 
Special International Committee on 
Post-War Planning was created to 
study ways and means by which Ki- 
wanis make the 
contribution in the post-war world in 
its planning and activities. The chair- 
man of this committee is Immediate 
Past President Charles S. Donley. 


can most effective 


Q. Do I understand that in order 
for a member in Military Service to 
receive THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
his club is required to place the sub- 
scription with the General Office? 
(President) 

A. That is correct. The plan not 
only applies to members in service but 
also to any sons or relatives of mem- 
bers and other young men in the armed 
forces. The subscription fee of $1.00 
is handled through the General Office 
as usual, the cost being included with 
the club’s January billing for dues. 


Such an act on the part of any club 
can only serve to impress upon its 
members in service that they are not 
forgotten and that their return to the 
active ranks in Kiwanis, as soon as the 
war is over, is eagerly looked for- 
ward to. 


a 





OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 
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Approved by 
International Board 
of Trustees 


GOLDEN RULE WEEK 
April 19-25 


U.S..CANADA GOOD WILL WEEK 
April 25-May | 


NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK 


(Date announced later) 


"| AM AN AMERICAN" DAY 
May 16 


EMPIRE DAY (Canadian Clubs} 
May 23 


CANADIAN’ CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
June 27-July 3 


DOMINION DAY (Canadian Clubs) 
July 5 




















The cover picture for this month is a reproduction 
from a remarkably fine photograph of the Mission 
of San Luis Rey, built in 1798 and located near 


Oceanside, California. The style of mission was a 
composite of Spanish, Moorish and Mexican, form- 
ing a type well called ‘'Mission.'' The church was 
built of adobe and faced with burnt brick. It has 
a finely arched facade, a handsome doorway and 
a massive yet graceful bell-tower. In 1818 San Luis 
Rey was the most prosperous mission in California. 
It has been restored and is under the care of 
Franciscan Fathers. The picture was taken by 
William A. Dunlap, director of Public Relations 
for Kiwanis International. It is one of the best of 
a large collection which he possesses. Mr. Dunlap 
took many beautiful pictures throughout the United 
States and Canada during the time he served as 
a Field Representative for Kiwanis. 
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Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of f bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 





New Hotel Mapflowcr 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 





EDGEWATER BEACH nore. 


5300 Block — 
Sheridan Road 


CHICAGO 
Lake Michigan 
Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 





1000 Outside Rooms Each With 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 














OKLAHOMA 
BILTMORE 


A sufficient number of rooms are 
available at this rate to supply the 
demand. 
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HOTEL H 
VANCOUVER : 


oJ 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


a 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Re 
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HOTEL 


NICOLLET 


Minneapolis 
HEADQUARTERS 1940 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 














Spend more hospitable days... among 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 
—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 


Q kk 


Chateau Fr Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century ‘French Chateau— modern in 
equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursdays. 

Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 

Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hotel Palliser, Calgary—Headquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms, 

Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 

‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
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In New York—It’s 
HOTEL MeALPIN 





Kiwanis Headquarters in New York 
John J. Woelfle, Mgr. 


Broadway at 34th Street 
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74“ CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
f 300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS 
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In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at - 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 
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CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


Where the Kiwanis Club meets 
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Cleveland's Host 


to Kiwanians 


Hotel Cleveland 


Direct connection with 
Union Terminal 











The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
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Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


GEORGE A. TURAIN, MG’R 





THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS! 


CANADAS \\ HOTELS or istincli 10K 


ole awit 


it. 
Warton “’ 
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THE DANIEL BOONE— 


Each room contains bath, circu- 
lating ice water, radio loud speak- 
er. 89 bedrooms and all public 
newest and most space completely air conditioned. 


modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 
ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director 


Charleston, 
West Virginia’s 














HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


1700 Rooms from $2.50 CHICAGO 


Kiwanis Headquarters 














is:+ HOTEL 
“i memph'? *” peRBODY 


"*South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mar. 














Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 








ey 


Springfield, 
Mass. 








Past President, Boston Kiwanis Club 











e in AKRON It’s 


THE MAYFLOWER 





e in COLUMBUS it’s 


THE NEIL HOUSE 
Both KIWANIS headquarters 


- « « and that means modern 


hotels with friendlier service. 
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DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 


The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 











* KIWANIANS MEET AT 





NEW YORK 


SYRACUSE * 





WELCOME KIWANIANS! 


ROOSEVELT HOTEL 


Delmar and Euclid 


SAINT LOUIS 


Jules Diekroeger Harry Coopland 
Catering Manager General ————e 
West End Club Down Town Club 


| Perfectly 
| 
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KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
in 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Robert Treat Hotel 


50 PARK PLACE 





The 







» KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
5 i in the —— CAPITAL 


rom $6 





appointed 


modern hotel—Hospl- Where Kiwanians Mee 


Each Wednesday Noon 


FRED W. PEVERLEY 
Gen’! Mgr. and Kiwanian 


tality and service— 
400 Absolutely Fire- 
proof Rooms. 











HOTEL FONTENELLE 


woere KIWANIS meer 


FOR LUNCHEON EVERY FRIDAY IN 


SS MASS 


M 
Buy U. S. 
War Stamps 

and 








HOT SPRING 


NATL. 
PARK 





ARKANSAS 


Bonds 
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Rationing Is The Answer 


(From 


tion of consumer goods which become 
scarce. With price control keeping 
goods within the reach of everyone’s 
pocketbook, more than a fair share of 
scarce articles—perhaps all of them— 
would go to those whose greed over- 
comes their patriotism, or to those who 
could race most speedily to the stores. 

Rationing is, of course, the answer. 
Where there is a limited amount of a 
commodity, but enough to go around, 
as is the case of coffee, sugar, and food 
in general, rationing is done on a share- 
and-share-alike basis. Fuel oil is ra- 
tioned on a basis of need. Mileage, 
which includes gasoline and tires, new 
automobiles, and rubber work footwear 
are rationed on the basis of what is 
best for the war effort and for essential 
civilian needs. 

Not everyone agrees with every de- 
tail of OPA’S regulations, but the need 
for economic controls has received prac- 
tically universal acceptance. It is 
probable that growing scarcities of cer- 
tain commodities may cut down the 
sales volume in certain business lines, 
and the merchants concerned may 
regret their inability to offset the loss 
by greater profits on other goods. But 
they know, too, that any considerable 
rise in prices would mean a correspond- 
ing or larger rise in all their costs, vast 
difficulty in financing the war, and a 
critical period in which thousands of 
business houses would perish in bank- 
ruptcy when the inflationary period 
came to its inevitable end. They prefer 
regulation now to ruin later. 


page 4) 

Of all the war programs, that of 
OPA is one of the most difficult to ex- 
plain in detail to the entire population. 
The need for military action is elemen- 
tary; the necessity for war production 
equally so; the high importance of war 
financing by bond sales, of salvage 

drives, and of civilian defense are 
obvious. But there are literally millions 
to whom the dangers of inflation are 
a mystery, and the need of controlling 
scarce goods another one. 

Right here is where business and 
professional groups, and community 
leaders—such as largely make up the 
roster of the Kiwanis club—can be of 
tremendous help to our nation at war. 
As individuals and as groups, you can 
not only cooperate yourselves with the 
regulations, but pass on the word of 
the vast importance of such cooperation 
by all loyal citizens. You can possibly 
make such a task a club project. Able 
speakers among you can address public 
meetings on the subject. Newspaper- 
men can write articles and editorials. 
Retailers can inform their customers 
with leaflets or signs. Industrialists can 
pass the word on to their workers by 
inserts in payroll envelopes. Other 
means will occur to you. 

Such cooperation with the Office of 
Price Administration will go a long way 
towards winning the war on the home 
front,—the war against inflation in 
which we must wrest a victory just as 
surely as we will against Hitler and 
Hirohito. 


The Motion Picture Comes Of Age 


(From page 11) 


give us, and what they need that we can 
give them. We will show Mexico not 
only the possibilities of trade, but we 
can prove, by pictures better than any- 
thing else, how much we need them, 
how much we value them, how closely 
bound we are by all the ties of common 
land and common interests if the future 
is to mean an era of peace and pros- 
perity for both. 

It is an old saying, eminently true, 
that wars arise because people do not 
understand or know each other. The 
basic cause of the war which devastates 
the world today lies in the greed and 
the lust for conquest which dominates 
the Axis powers, but no man can deny 
that the tyrants were able to lead their 


misguided people into this war solely 
because of ignorance of their neighbors’ 
intentions. The people of the Axis na- 
tions—the vast, obedient, uncomplain- 
ing common people—believed the great 
democracies to be hives of political and 
business corruption, the abode of selfish 
ambition designed to prey upon others, 
particularly upon them. They believed 
that because that is what they were told. 
And that must never happen again. The 
“Good Neighbor” policy of the Presi- 
dent of the United States finds its 
greatest and ablest exponent today in 
the Screen, and that policy of fair deal- 
ing, of justice to all, of co-operative 
enterprise, must and will be expounded 
on the screens of the whole world. Yes, 
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if you like, “The North American 
Way,” but it is the only way that rest 
and security can ever again settle over 
our land and the lands beyond the sun- 
rise and the sunset. 

“The North American Way” has its 
first special duty to our hemispheric 
neighbors, and, in the Motion Picture 
sense, this duty has been recognized for 
two years and is already bearing fruit 
—directly through the efforts of the 
Rockefeller committee for better rela- 
tionships, and indirectly through private 
screen enterprise and many government 
agencies. Too long had our Southern 
neighbors regarded The United States 
as the brutal “Colossus of the North,” 
intent only on personal aggrandizement, 
personal fortune, and total disregard of 
the sensibilities and traditions of the 
Latin- American people. It has been 
charged, and with a good deal of 
justice, that the American people 
were once determined to make only 
customers, not friends, and that only 
upon their own terms. But that is true 
no longer. We are still out to make cus- 
tomers, but we are now out to make 
friends and customers, and the word 
“friends” comes first, because in the 
lurid light of war even the most self- 
centered of our politicans and indus- 
trialists have perceived that only in 
amity and mutual consideration can our 
world, grown terribly small through the 
new forms of transportation and com- 
munication, any longer endure. 

In this duty of making friends the 
Motion Picture is the most powerful 
instrument possible to use. It is more 
powerful than even the world-sweeping 
radio because to voice it adds vision. 
It not only says what is; it shows what 
is. Only the miraculous television can 
ever hope to approximate it, and tele- 
vision has been delayed at least ten 
years by war. And those ten years— 
the ten years to come—are to be the 
most critical of history. 

The message of peace and cooperation 
and mutually productive work which 
North America must send out to the 
world is still a problem as far as the 
side of the 
Atlantic and Pacific are concerned, but 


countries on the other 


one shining example of efficient gos- 
pelling on the part of the Motion 
Picture is already at hand. China has 
seen and has believed. Not only our 
missions and our money and our bom- 
bers have helped China, but hundreds of 
pictures have shown the heroic and 
struggling Chinese the real substance, 
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the real personality and intention of the 
United States and her next-door neigh- 
bor, Canada. 

As the screen entertainment, the one 
relaxation within reach of all, once gave 
surcease and laughter to the poorest in 
the great cities of the Celestial kingdom, 
so the glimpses of our mighty war 
efforts, our news-reels with the speak- 
ing images of our leaders, our scientific 
and industrial pictures have helped 
them, at least in some sense, to bear 
their stupendous burden. Not enough! 
Not in any sense enough, but enough 
to blaze the way for the future. So, with 
our great ally Russia, though to a con- 
siderably less extent. And we, in turn, 
have welcomed the speaking voice of 
Russia, through the screen. It has shown 
us that we need knowledge, too, for no 
man who has seen the pictures of the 
Russian war effort, the gigantic struggle 
of a great and simple people to over- 
throw the usurper at their doors, can 
any longer entertain the lying words 
of those propagandists who depict the 
Russian as fundamentally a revolution- 
ist, intent on the overthrow of every 
device of social progress and civiliza- 
tion. Through the Motion Picture, and 
only through the Motion Picture, we see 
them. We hear them. And we understand 
that they, too, are far-off brothers fight- 
ing for their homes, their loved ones, 
the right to pursue useful lives. 

Also, the Motion Picture has Come 
of Age in what, as I said, we must 
recognize always as its fundamental 
purpose, entertainment. The North 
American Way of entertainment is still 
The North American Way, but it has 
also become Cosmopolitan. 

The Motion Picture gained its instant 
and world-wide popularity for the very 
simple and economic reason that its 
mechanical genius enabled the greatest 
artists, giving the greatest and most 
expensive sort of entertainment, to ap- 
pear everywhere at once, and therefore 
for only a microscopic fraction of the 
cost of what once was only stage diver- 
sion. The Motion Picture brought the 
artists of the world to everyman’s door, 
whereas before the Screen only a 
privileged few, in the world’s great 
centers of population were ever able to 
behold a professional show. Further, 
by its magic, it recreated great periods 
of history, of which the frontier, and 
man’s conquest of the savage and the 
elemental, was and probably always will 
be foremost in favor: The freedom of 
the outdoors, life under the sun and 





stars, denied to most of us through the 
exigencies of our life and time, came 
before us again in all its wide splendor. 
The word “Western” is a magic word 
in cinematic art, and it will live for- 
ever, for it connotes more than a cow- 
boy, or the mountains of New Mexico 
or the plains of Texas. It connotes the 
eternal, the vanishing frontier, which 
will always live in the minds and heart 
of youth, even when it has gone for- 
ever from a and over- 
populous world. 

But, as the Motion Picture gained in 
universal acceptance, and therefore in 
wealth and power, it ceased to be uni- 
versally representative. “The North 
American Way” became the Hollywood 
Way. We hurt our neighbors’ feelings, 
and digusted the intelligent, by too fre- 
quent, hasty, ill-contrived, totally untrue 
comedies or romances or tragedies of 
foreign lands. In the entertainment 
field the most notable new thing is the 
effort, on all sides, for reality, for 
honesty, for truth in the depiction of 
locales and people other than our own. 
This has not been brought about solely 
by the war. Before the war struck 
there was a conscious effort on the part 
of the whole industry to retrieve good 
feeling, to depict others as we would 
have them depict us. And the success 
of this conscious effort, long before the 
fatal Dec. 7th of 1941, was proved by 
the fact that only the American film 
companies were able to make, success- 
fully, realistically, believably and in 
good taste, pictures of life in foreign 
lands. The immense amount of money, 
labor and of research expended in this 
general movement toward universal 
reality can only be appreciated by com- 
paring pictures of the foreign scene 
made in America twenty, fifteen, or 
only ten years ago. 

Since the war that effort has been 
redoubled, with none of the former 
facilities available for its perfection. 
All of the picture companies, now con- 
fined to the homeland with only old 
stock or occasional newsreel shots avail- 
able for reality, are making films of the 


mechanized 


foreign scene today in every way better, 
more realistic, more honest, than they 
ever were before. Such pieces as 20th 
Century-Fox’s “Pied Piper” and “This 
Above All”: such superb studies of 
war-time England as MGM’s “Mrs. 
Miniver,” or such an unsparing record 
of stark war as Paramount’s “Wake 
Island,” prove that the Motion Picture 
has indeed Come of Age. 
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Victory Zone 
(From page 23) 

monthly cash awards for the best sug- 
gestions. The ideas presented in the 
monthly materials are intended, in time, 
to cover a range likely to prove of 
immediate practical use in everyday 
living. No scientific abstractions are 
offered, but good solid homespun stutf 
about colds, diet, rest, recreation, keep- 
ing the temper in check, wise use of 
leisure time, protecting the heart against 
injury, preventing tuberculosis, and in- 
formation about the health and safety 
problems of daily living. All the mate- 
rial is carefully checked for scientific 
accuracy, and what is equally impor- 
tant, evaluated by persons who know 
what the man and woman in the street, 
the office, the factory and the home, is 
interested in and wants to know. 

The material is presented one sub- 
ject at a time, on a monthly basis. All 
the material for that month is coordi- 
nated. The film strip, of which a typi- 
cal one is illustrated in part, strikes 
the keynote; the talking feature with 
sound effects helps to dramatize it. 
The key poster of the month is com- 
bined with that month’s calendar, to 
give it definite and limited timeliness. 
A leaflet which may be taken away 
from the meeting, or taken home. 
serves as a refresher to those who have 
seen the film strip, for it is illustrated 
with pictures from the strip. Where 
no meetings can be arranged, the film 
strip is replaced by three five-minute 
public address system broadcasts on 
successive days, each complete in itself 
but related to the other two; in such 
case the leaflet is doubly valuable as a 
visual contribution. 

Discussion of the topic at meetings, 
after the film strip has been shown, is 
encouraged. So are ideas, and posters 
are often developed locally to meet 
special situations not covered by the 
monthly messages. Some of these may 
not be artistic triumphs, but they have 
a definite value based on pride of local 
origin — educators call it “participa- 
tion.” Principal emphasis, however, is 
not on leaflets, film strips or posters. 
These are merely the kick-off; partici- 
pation and ection is what is desired. 
And it is being developed, as shown 
by some audience reactions such as 
that of the towering shipyard worker 
who arose and said: 

“You're not trying to tell us how 
to build ships; you’re showing us how 
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to keep well and keep from getting 
hurt. I think it’s a good idea.” 
Unions participate eagerly ; meetings 
have been held in union halls, which 
were specially decorated by union 
members for the occasion. Safety Zone 
Committee members are proud of their 
memberships and their buttons. Em- 
plovees’ wives have been invited to 
meetings, so that they too might bene- 
fit. Posters developed locally have 
dealt 
epidemic threats, diet and other topics. 
The project has adopted by 
they consider it their own. 


That is the secret of its success. 


with special accident hazards, 
been 


we wrkers ;. 


Out of the ordinary materials of 
health education, widely used in in- 


dustry and elsewhere, Neville Pilling 
has succeeded in building a program 
which carries on under its own power. 
Devoid of exhortation, but packed with 
useful facts and examples, it furnishes 
its own motivation to action, by mak- 
ing “a better way of living’—subtitle 
of the film strips — popular with the 
group, and therefore desirable to the 
Man 


anything else, the approval of his own 


individual. craves more than 


immediate associates. Moving out of 
the zone of ignorance and indifference. 
Safety 


group and 


endeavoring to “stay in the 
Zone,” 


nation ever closer to the much-desired 


brings individual, 


Victory Zone. 


Jun king The Jalopy 


(From page 13) 


20 mm, aircraft cannon, thirty .50 cali- 
bre machine guns, or one-and-a-half 
16 inch Navy shells. 

Here is a typical wreck of a low 
priced car which weighs about 2,665 
It has a six cylinder motor 
two-door sedan type, 
Because of 


pounds. 
and is of the 
built in the mid-thirties. 
the urgency for metal and other mate- 
rials, this car is broken down and com- 
pletely scrapped for use in war produc- 
tion. Here is what it produces: 
2,098 Ibs. iron and steel 
82 Ibs. rubber 
26 Ibs. brass 
20 Ibs. lead 
17 lbs. copper 
6 Ibs. tin 
6 Ibs. aluminum 
8 Ibs. asphalt 
*198 Ibs. wood 
53 Ibs. cotton 
54 Ibs. glass 
17 Ibs. chemicals 
16 Ibs. paper 
9 Ibs. paint and varnish 
4 lbs. wool 
51 Ibs. miscellaneous 
‘less wood used in later models. 
There is a war salvage value in all 
the materials taken from junked jalop- 
ies, but the greatest, of course, is the 
iron and steel. The bodies furnish 
1,500 
axles and other parts supply the bal- 
ance of the 2,098 pounds. But the 
process of getting out these materials 


about pounds, while engines, 


and preparing them involves an expert- 
ness which only the junkie can supply. 

The jalopy is whole when it goes 
to the yard. In the process of break- 
ing it down first it must be dismem- 


bered, all its numerous parts classified. 
All grades of both metals are segre- 
gated for preparation to meet the exact- 
ing physical requirements of the mills. 
Heavy steel for the open hearth fur- 
naces, for instance, cannot be more than 
five feet long, 18 inches wide and one- 
quarter inch thick. Most foundries re- 
quire cast iron scrap for their cupolas 
in chunks of about 150 pounds, while 
for electrical furnaces, which now 
make high-grade steel for tanks and 
jeeps, scrap must be no larger than 
twelve inches square. So all scrap has 
to be cut with great alligator shears 
or with oxy-acetylene torches, then 
baled or boxed. Automobile bodies are 
cut and crushed in a mighty press to a 
mass about the size of an orange crate. 

It is obvious that steel is of greater 
value than iron since steel when mixed 
with pig iron makes a finer grade of 
steel than iron mixed with pig iron. 
Moreover, the terms “Iron” and “Steel” 
are commonly used loosely, as though 
they were interchangeable. They are 
not. Chocolates and gum drops are 
candy, but dissimilar. Steel and iron 
are ferrous, yet steel has a_ tough, 
fibrous nature, somewhat like celery, 
while iron is granular, more like the 
pulp of an apple. 

The consumption of scrap iron and 
steel during the first eight months of 
1942 is estimated at 57,000,000 gross 
tons. Of this staggering total, more 
than double the consumption in the 
banner year of the first World War, 
1917, one-fifth or 11,400,000 
gross tons came from scrapped auto- 


about 





mobiles. To maintain—and increase 
this output, auto graveyards are col- 
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lecting greater quantities of cars than 
ever before. These stocks are being 
moved with maximum speed consis- 
tent with war-time economy. The big- 
ger these stocks in the yards, the 
better. 

In the ‘past six years, 15,000,000 
automobiles have been dropped from 
registration lists at the rate of about 
200,000 a month. Now, with the rub- 
ber shortage, gas rationing and the 
complete stoppage of new production. 
more cars will be coming off the road. 
In seventeen gas-rationed states along 
the eastern seaboard, for example, 
licenses for upward of 1,500,000 cars 
were not renewed in the mid-year 
period. Therefore, they became poten- 
tial candidates for war service. 

If a car is not furnishing transporta- 
tion and is permanently out of the run- 
ning, it belongs in the scrap pile. It 
belongs in one of the nearest neighbor- 
hood auto graveyards where it may be 
sold at fixed prices that vary from $7.50 
te $15, according to size and weight. If 
the number of discarded cars sent to 
scrap piles voluntarily is not sufficient to 
meet the war need, the government 
has power to requisition them. 

So, today, the old jalopy is con- 
fronted with the same alternatives as 
the young manhood of America. It 
must enlist or it may be drafted. For 
it is needed to feed the furnaces that 
are turning out the weapons for 
victory. 


The War And The 
Handicapped 


(From page 9) 
knew their mistress’ intent. but how I 
cannot imagine. 

One of the most marvelous cases I 
know is a Professor of Literature. He 
is totally blind; but he goes everywhere 
about the city by himself. He seems 
to know by some sixth sense when he 
has come to the end of the block and 
must descend to the street. He does 
not carry a cane; but he never stumbles. 
He stops and listens for cars, but he 
crosses even at congested corners with- 
out haste and apparently without dan- 
ger. In his classes his students say he 
knows everybody by the second week, 
and recognizes them by their voices. 
If a student comes in late, he often 
speaks to him, calling him or her by 
name, 

But the case I know best is a young 
lady now some twenty-six or twenty- 
seven years of age, if one may be per- 
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mitted to guess at a lady’s age. Her 
father died before she was born, and 
her mother died at her birth and she 
was placed in an orphan asylum. When 
she was seven or eight years old, she 
received a severe bruise on the shin, 
and the bone became seriously infected. 
In the hope of saving the leg, a part 
of the shin bone of the other leg was 
removed and grafted on the infected 
leg; as the result both legs became in- 
fected and had to be amputated at the 
knee. 

She was a bright girl, and managed 
to keep up her school work, so that 
she graduated from high school at 17. 





She took a business course, and got 
a job as a stenographer at a very 
good salary. She saved her money for 
three years, and then quit and entered 
college. At the end of her Sophomore 
year, her legs became infected again 
and had to be amputated higher up. 
She had earned a scholarship from her 
work during the first two years; but | 
she had to stay out for a year to get 
well. She then went back to college 
and finished the course. She now holds 
a secretarial position at $1800 a year. 
She always seems cheerful and is liked 
by everyone. She gets around pretty 
well using artificial legs and crutches. 





Not By Bread Alone 


(From 


all of the pupils here get a proper 
meal at noon and the results have been 
simply astonishing. Many of the pupils 
have gained weight, most of them are 
in better health, they do better work, 
and their whole attitude has changed 
for the better. You ought to get a 
lunch program going in your town. 
Take it up with your school board and 
get the civic organizations behind the 
thing. Once the thing gets going the 
whole community will thank you.” 
That’s how the proposal for a school 
lunch program was brought to the at- 
tention of the Kiwanis club. That or- 
ganization took the leadership in stimu- 
lating community support, raising funds 
to remodel an unused portion of the 


page 7) 


school building into a kitchen and din- 
ing room and to provide equipment. 
The Kiwanis club also formally spon- 
sored the program to make it eligible 
to receive free food commodities from | 
the Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration to supplement those purchased 
locally. 

The first few days of operation were 
discouraging. One day not enough food 
to go around was cooked. The next 
day there was too much. But after a 
few days of experience this problem 
worked itself out. 

Then there was the problem of de- 
vising a method of payment which 
would not embarrass the children who 
had no money. 





This was worked out ! 


| Tear out this ad. Write 
| today. 


| Write today. Wiesenfeld Co., 
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SERVICE 


DISPLAY 
YOUR 






Honor the members of your 
club now serving with the 
armed forces, A club serv- 
ice flag—one star for each 
man in army, navy, marines 
or air corps, in tribute to 
their patriotic service. 


Beautiful Service Flags 
available in all sizes. Also 
individual flags for homes. 
Write today for free illus- 
trated catalogue and prices. 


U.S. Flags 


Ask for price list on US, 
Allied and Church flags. 





FAIRCRAFT CO., Dept. K, Rock Island, Illinois 
T0 SADDLE 


FR HORSE OWNERS 


Why pay fancy prices for sad- 
dlery? Write for FREE Catalog 
that has saved real money for 7 
thousands of horsemen. Describes 





| over 400 popular items of English and Amer- 


I ship saddlery on ge 
52-E, 


ican ‘tack.’ 
Dept. 


112 W. North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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: Public Speakers!! : 
. We specialize in the criticism, re-writing and . 
e shostwriting of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Re- e 
@ views, Sermons, Short Stories and various types os 
> of Book-length manuscripts, ete. Prompt, scholar- = 
ely. individual and confidential service. Expert e 
@ research. You get full and exclusive use of all e@ 
: material ordered. No disappointments. Testi- : 
e@ monials galore. Send $3.00 for each 10 minutes @ 
e you want your speech or paper to occupy. Free * 
$ circulars furnished, , ° 
° Continental Writers’ & Speakers Bureau ° 


@ 705 RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLDG. DEPT K.. MONTREAL, CANADA @ 
bm TITIIIIIIIiiiiiiits 





BUY WAR BONDS 














WISCONSIN’S FINEST CHEESE .. . 


Why Shop in Stores for Gifts Which Are Now Off the Market? You can please both young and 
old, individuals, or families with these tasty cheese gifts. 
they are priced so economically that you can afford one for all your friends. 

Gifts for Factory and Office Employees—Any one of these four packages listed make splendid em- 
A 5 percent discount is allowed for 5 





Fully aged Swiss selected 
for fine flavor and texture. 
Made in famous Green 
County. You'll be delight- 
ed with the superb qual- 
ity of this fine cheese for 
your own consumption or 
as a gift. Packed in cor- 
rugated shipping container. 





Heart of Swiss Cheese, No. 2 













fos Postpaid GP aed 


ployee gifts. 
or more packages 
time. 
will be enclosed 


The boxes are big and generous looking, yet 


Greeting cards bearing name of sender 


Gift Box No. 1 

This box contains 8 liberal portions of Wisconsin’s FINEST 

CHEESE: Swiss, Brick, American, Baby Gouda, Mel-O- 
Pure, Blue, Kaukauna Klub and Swiss Gruyere. 

ras, Net Weight 


shipped to one address at one 


$2.90 


Yq \bs. 





No. 3—Choice S$ 


Approx. 5!/2 Ibs.—Postpaid 


helf-Cured Brick 


$2.25 





* (Same as No. 2) 
No. ea Cured Swiss Approx. 2!/. Ibs.—Postpaid 


$1.50 





Remit with order. 





Your order will be promptly shipped. 
We reserve the right to substitute cheese of equal quality and price 
only if forced to do so by market conditions. 


SWISS CHEESE SHOP 


MONROE, WISCONSIN 
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SPEECHES °::::: 
eubject. onfidential. 


Speeches Ev dlection, $1.50. Public Speak- 
ne eek rf w. "Ome cers Handbook with Instant Parliamentary 








J S a, a ie ee and He umorous Talks’ prepared and 
male aa year. Speakers’ Joke Book, 
$1 50. Toastmasters ak un aide, $1.50. Stag Night Stories, 
150 
PROGRAMS Best Club 4 Lodge Stunts, $1.50. 
Program Cha Fun Book, $1.50, 
Ladies 5. Patriotic ot *, $1.50. Minstrel 


Khowa, aan an te ag 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
2014 Torbenson Cleveland, Ohio a 














SPEAKER’S DESK | 


for use on banquet tables, etc 
front x 18” high x 18” deep. ‘A wv Bie <4 
furniture that most every club nm 
for the convenience of speakers. 






Desk is built with shelf for extra 
papers, books, ete. Finished with rub- 
ver cushioned corners. Light, compact 

and sturdy. 

Desks are made only as ordered, and 

pe sire two to four days for delivery. 
cach eared 
Seovetery tr oh of om: sup now ready. 
D GL MANUFA TURING co. 
505 S. Wells oo Ay 


Wabash 2070 





Recorded Laugh Riot! 


AXEL CHRISTENSEN, Ace Humor- 





ist —Speaker—Entertainer, will make { 

a record to fit your own club, ‘‘rib- 

bing’’ 20 or more of your members with \ 
very funny gags and anecdotes. Play $) 
this 2-sided, 12-inch record at your banquet or = | 
meeting and hear ‘em roar, It’s new! It’s “ | 
different! It’s inexpensive! Send for details, 


Axel Christensen Recording Service 


Suite 35, 


Kimball Bldg., Chicago, O11. 





INTERNATIONAL BRONZE inated t 
36 East 22nd Street, N.Y.C. : 





| more 


| the picture early. 
| may want to cooperate. 


we on any® | by issuing coupons good for meals. The 
| coupons were issued by the principal’s 


‘Guide $14 | 


office in return for cash to those who 


could afford to pay and free to those 


who could not. In this way no money 
changed hands in the lunch room or 
in the presence of other pupils. 
Kiwanis clubs have been instrumen- 
tal in getting school lunch programs 
started in many communities besides 
Centerville, and can do so in many 
where there isn’t one now in 
operation. There are no set rules for 
doing the job. Many of you Kiwanians 
probably have children in school and 
will want to talk the proposal over 
with other parents. And, of course, 
you will want to bring the teachers, 
the principal and the school board into 
Other organizations 
Various agen- 
cies of government, local representa- 
tives of the Department of Agriculture, 
of the Welfare Department, of the 
Health and Education Departments, 
may be able to help in one way or 


another. 


If a school lunch program is already 
in operation in your community, there 
may still be an opportunity for your 
organization to do some good work. 
In the past, labor for many of the 
Community School Lunch Programs 


'was furnished by the Work Projects 










EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques . Lapel Buttons . Luncheon 
Badges - Flags & Banners: Road Signs + Speaker’s 
Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Kiwanis Catalog 


RH RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 














ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. Standard 
authors, new books, popular editions, fiction, refer snce, 
medical, mechanical, children's books, ete.—all at 
Quaran ings. Send card now for Clarkson's 
1043 Catalog. 
FRE Write for our great illustrated book catalog. 
A short course in literature. The buying 
guide of 300,000 book lovers. The answer to your 
roading problem. FREE if you write NOW—TODAY! 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. K-43, 1253 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, tl, 








PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 918 F. 
St., Washington, D.C. Many years’ 
practice U.S. Courts and Patent Office. 
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Administration and the National Youth 
Administration. Curtailment of these 
two programs has made it necessary 
for many communities to rely on vol- 
unteer help or recruit the necessary 
This is 
one way in which Kiwanis clubs might 
cooperate. 


personnel from other sources. 


Many communities will find it de- 


sirable to operate garden projects in 
| 


connection with their lunch programs. 
Such gardens furnish fresh vegetables 
in season and many which may be can- 


/ned for use during the winter months. 


Establishment of such gardens in con- 
nection with existing lunch programs 
may provide an opportunity for service 


to your organization. Here the job is 


one of getting the necessary land, tech- 


nical supervision, garden equipment, 

seeds, and a labor force for planting, 

cultivation, harvesting, and canning. 
From the standpoint of the Federal 


Government the first importance of the 


| school lunch program is the contribu- 
| tion it makes to a strong and healthy 


America. We recognize the importance 
of the job ahead of our children, the 
job of building a better world. Yet, 
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we don’t have to wait until some time 
in the future to start collecting divi- 
dends on our investment in school 
lunches. We can do that every day of 
the year. Prominent health authorities 
point out that it is a waste of money 
to try to educate children who are 
malnourished. They simply cannot ab- 
sorb learning. We also know that the 
war has put a heavy burden on our 
health and medical facilities. 

Added to this there is a second im- 
portance of the school lunch program 
to the Federal Government. The pro- 
gram is a useful mechanism in connec- 
tion with the management of the na- 
tion’s wartime food supplies. 

Stimulation of increased food produc- 
tion and prevention of waste through 
market stabilization are two of the 
important functions of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Administration. Even 
though on a national scale the sup- 
plies of many foods are short, there 
are seasonal and local situations in 
which the supply of certain crops may 
be greater than the normal market can 
absorb. Purchasing that portion of the 
crop which the normal market can- 
not absorb provides an incentive for 
maintaining production and also pre- 
vents any of the crop from being left 
unharvested or wasted. 

Foods purchased by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Administration are 
made available for School Lunch 
Programs through the State Welfare 
Departments. These state agencies re- 
ceive the commodities and distribute 
them among the various counties on 
the basis of needs, storage and dis- 
tributional facilities within each county. 

Any non-profit making school, nur- 
sery, or child-care center is eligible to 
receive Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration foods, which may be used 
to supplement but not to displace those 
previously purchased through private 
channels of trade. While children may 
pay the cost of their meals there must 
be no discrimination against those who 
cannot afford to do so. 

In many ways the history of the 
school lunch program may be said to 
parallel that of the educational system 
in which it operates. At first we did 
not believe in public education. When 
the first school lunch program was set 
up it received little recognition. But 
just as universal free public education 
has proved itself an indispensable part 
of the American way of life, so the 
school lunch program will prove itself 
in the days to come. 
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I LIKE TO STUDY MY friends. I like to watch them and 
see what makes them click. People are more interesting than books, 
each of which, after all, is merely one man’s idea of people. 

One morning I was doing an old trick of mine. I was 
reshuffling all the married friends I have, and remating them. 
I wanted to give mild, modest Jim, roystering Tom's sweet, 
demure little wife, and turn over Jerry's tomboy, sporty wife 
to Tom. I reshuffled a few other couples, but ended, as usual, 
with four or six people left over who did not suit each other in 
the least. 







A BOOK OF 
HUMOR AND 
OF WISDOM 


Here is a 180 page book containing 45 of the 
most popular Personal Pages of the veteran editorial 
writer of Hollywood, Florida, which have appeared 
in the Kiwanis Magazine in the last 20 years. 

Here's a book to read and re-read for its rich 
and kindly philosophy of a man who has seen a lot 
of life and still likes people. It's a book to laugh 
over and to think about in your quieter moments, 
a book to read to your friends, a book to keep 
around handy, a book to give friends who are 
sorrowful or bitter or disillusioned. There's a 
chuckle and a good bit of common sense on every 
page. Meet, with Roe, the Man who was God, 
the forger, the detective, dogs, babies, Colonel 
Collins and others from his rich gallery of portraits. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


“Pages” postpaid. 
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As I thought over these people, I remembered 
Henry and Patricia. That was one couple I did not 
reshuffle, because they are the two happiest people 
of my acquaintance. They are so different and yet 
such perfect mates that I wondered just how they 
got that way. 

Some time later, I had the good fortune to drive 
a hundred miles in a roadster with Patricia, and 
I asked her what the secret of her happy marriage 
was. Her merry laugh rang out and her reply was 
that she was happy because she had married 
Henry. I countered with the statement that Henry 
was happy because he had married her. She 
protested that Henry would have made any woman 
in the world happy. 

Then I asked her please to tell me what this 
wonderful ability of Henry’s was, and she made a 
cryptic reply. It was three words: 

“The Hat Trick!’ 

She spent much time explaining The Hat Trick to me. When 
she was through, I wished that I had met her earlier in my 
inatrimonial career! It’s a good trick. I will tell you the story 
as I got it from her. 

Patricia was an only child which is a misfortune, of course. She 
was a spoiled brat. . .""—but read it all for yourself—read about 
the famous Hat Trick and how it saved a marriage from going on 
the rocks, in the new Roe Fulkerson book, “My Personal Pages.” 


SECOND 
PRINTING 


First printing sold out in 45 days. 


Order now to be sure of a copy. 
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ORDER BLANK 


920 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
co | en for which please send me 
i eeactarm ail copies of Roe Fulkerson's ‘My Personal 





CHANGE GEARS! | 


Kiwanis has been traveling in High Gear for a long time. 

Now we must get in Low Gear--develop power instead of speed. 

Low Gear means getting there in spite of heavy going. 

Clubs are composed of individuals. 

Clubs will, therefore, face restrictions similar to those of individuals. 


HOW TO GET THERE .... 
Walking is healthful — the extra minutes needed will pay dividends in 
health. 
A biecyele might be practical. 
The car pool saves gas, tires and cares for those from a distance. 


WHERE TO GO.... 


If you are still meeting at the same place— express appreciation to the 
manager, — he has his problems too. 

If you have to move—remember the school, hall, church may answer 
the problem. 

Perhaps a different day or time of day would help. 


WHAT TO EAT.... 


Recognize meatless days—fish, fowl, macaroni are available. 

If you had your cup of coffee for breakfast, remember—only one cup aday! 
Take the lead—have lunches conform to wartime restrictions —do with- 
out butter, sugar, coffee once a week. 


WHEN THE SERVICE IS SLOW .... 
Remember-the help problem is acute in the catering business. 
Members serve themselves. 
A committee can be appointed each week to act as waiters. Lots of 
fun in this. 
Reduce the menu to minimize table service—crackers and milk — soup 
and sandwiches—need less service. 


TIME FOR INITIATIVE .... 


This is the time for initiative, for ingenuity, for invention. Kiwanis has 
progressed over the years because individually and collectively these qual- 
ifications have been part of the organization’s equipment. Every Kiwanis 
meeting is a war effort. Kiwanis work is war work. Solving of war-time 
meeting problems adds to our strength. Writein and tell us how your club 
is handling its adjustments. Your experiences will be passed on to others. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


320 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















